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THE  OREGON  QUESTION 


The  Joint  Resolution  for  giving  the  notice  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  Oregon  Terri¬ 
tory,  being  under  consideration' — 

Mr.  HAYWOOD  addressed  the  Senate  as  foh 
lows: 

Mr-.  President:  The  subject  before  the  Senate  is 
an  important  one^  Viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
topics  that  have  been  brought  into  the  discussion 
of  it,  it  is  one  of  momentous  interest;  and  I  confess 
that  its  magnitude  oppresses  me^  My  want  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  political  affairs  naturally  made  me  reluc¬ 
tant  to  enter  into  it  as  a  speaker,  when  I  must 
necessarily  feel,  ina.ddition  to  the  high  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  occasion  itself,  the  embarrassment  of 
addressing  those  who  are  my  seniors  in  age  and 
in  political  knowledge.  Besides,  I  have  thought 
that  a  ^lent  vote,  could  it  have  been  obtained, 
would  be  much  more  imposing.  But  the  occur- 
rences^of  the  last  few  weeks  have  left  me  no  choice. 
Silence  would  now  be  a  compromise  with  my  con¬ 
science  and  my  duty  to  the  country,  and  I  must 
speak.  It  will  take  me  some  time,  but  I  throw 
myself  upon  the  patience  of  the  Senate,  with  a 
pledge  that  my  heart  shall  be  opened  sincerely, 
at  this  the  council  board  of  our  common  country; 
I  have  no  actions  of  the  past  to  explain,  and  no 
aspirations  for  the  future  to  restrain  me;  and  if 
God  gives  me  strength  and  utterance  for  the  work, 
i  will  do  my  whole  duty  according  to  my  poor 
ability. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Constitution  to  make,  but  not  to 
unmake  treaties-,  has  a  negotiation  on  foot  which 
was  commenced  or  opened  before  his  term  of  office 
began.  The  object  of  it  has  been  to  fix  a  line  of 
division  by  compromise  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  to  adjust  the  con¬ 
flicting  claims  of  the  two  Governments  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory  lying  west  of  the  Stony  mountains,  common¬ 
ly  called  OREGON.  I  assume  for  the  present — 
hereafter  I  will  demonstrate — that  in  the  view  of  our 
President,  as  W'ell  as  the  British  Minister,  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  is  still  a  pending  one.  The  assumption 
is  warranted  by  every  incident  of  the  subject  in  this 
country  and  in  Great  Britain,  except  the  absurd 
conclusions  and  unauthorized  constructions  given 
by  some  of  my  own  party  friends  to  the  Message 


of  the  Ih'esident.  And  it  is  confirmed  beyond  all 
fair  doubt  by  the  silence  of  the  President  upon  that 
point,  when,  if  the  negotiation  had  terminated,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  silence  would  be  unpardonable~the  more 
especially’  as  his  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  will 
cease  the  moment  negotiation  ends.  The  negoti¬ 
ation  once  closed,  concluded,  put  an  end  to,  by  the 
Executive,  and  all  the  remaining  questions  about 
OREGON  will  become  forthwith  subjects  of  legis¬ 
lation  by  Congress  exclusively. 

But  to  proceed.  At  the  meeting  of  Congress  in 
December,  the  negotiators  of  the  two  Governments 
had  been  unable  to  agree  upon  a  compromise  of 
their  conflicting  claims,  and  the  President,  believing 
that,  under  the  existing  convention  of  1827,  the 
United  States  cannot  “  rightfully  assert  or  exercise 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  any  por.tion  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory’^  without  giving  a  year’s  notice,  declared  to 
Congress  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  proper 
to  give  the  notice;  and  thereupon  by  his  Message 
he  recommended  that  pi'ovision  be  made  by  laio  for 
giving  it  accordingly,  and  terminating  “in  this  man¬ 
ner^’  the  convention  of  the  6th  August,  1827.  This 
then  is  the  question:  What  shall  we  do.’ 

The  Message  of  the  President  was  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  all  the  correspondence  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  negotiation;  and  we  have  subsequent¬ 
ly  been  furnished,  by  our  request,  with  such  fur¬ 
ther  correspondence  as  had  taken  place  in  it  up  to 
February,  1846.  In  the  meanwhile,  various  propo¬ 
sitions  in  the  Senate,  emanating  from  individual 
Senators,  but  not  from  the  Executive,  have  been  of-’ 
fared  and  proposed;  and  it  is  true,  as  some  honor¬ 
able  Senator  said  the  other  day,  that  we  have  exhib¬ 
ited  the  singular  spectacle  in  this  Capitol  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  by  Congress  with  open  doors  of  nearly  all 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  more  especial¬ 
ly  of  our  affairs  with  Great  Britain  upon  this  very 
subject  of  the  Oregon  territory,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  negotiations  have  been  going  on  a.t  the 
Executive  department  with  the  British  Minister; 
and  it  was  rather  intimated  than  charged,  that  the 
President  was  to  blame  for  it.  Now,  in  the  spirit 
of  kindness  which  characterized  this  complaint, 
suffer  me,  a  friend  of  the  Administration,  to  an¬ 
swer  why  I  do  not  concur  in  it,  and  how  I  suppose 
the  sending  of  this  correspondence  here  may  be 
vindicated. 

The  President,  believing  that  the  convention  of 
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1827  had  better  be  abrogated,  we  know  that  he 
could  do  that  in  either  one  of  two  ways,  but  in  no 
other.  Either  he  must  get  an  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  to  abrogate  it  by  mutual  consent,  and 
then  Congress  need  not  be  applied  to  at  all:  or  he 
must  get  the  mandate  of  a  laio,  authorizing  him 
to  give  a  year’s  notice.  The  first  mode  was  not 
attempted. 

The  other  manner  of  doing  it  is  by  a  laiv  of 
this  Government;  and  the  President  recommended 
to  Congress — Congress  alone  being  competent  to 
enact  it — that  provision  be  made  for  giving  the 
notice  accordingly,  and  for  terminating,  “  i/i  this 
manner,’’'’  the  convention  of  1827.  Can  it  be  said 
that  the  President  erred  in  choosing  “this  manner” 
of  terminating  the  convention,  it  being  the  only 
mode  by  which  that  object  could  be  legitimately 
accomplished  without  closing  his  negotiations  for 
a  compromise  ?  The  complaint  against  the  Mes¬ 
sage  implies  he  liad  no  intention  to  do  that.  It 
being  indispensable  to  apply  to  Congress  for  a 
law  to  give  the  notice,  was  it  not  both  proper  and 
necessary  to  communicate  to  Congress  everything 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  negotiation,  as  far  as 
it  had  progressed  when  the  President  made  his 
recommendation  ? 

The  case  is  a  peculiar  one;  but  that  peculiarity 
did  not  arise  out  of  anything  that  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  done,  but  altogether  from  the  con¬ 
vention  it  is  desired  to  abrogate,  and  the  limited 
constitutional  power  of  the  American  Execu¬ 
tive.  Look  to  the  Message  itself,  and  you  see 
nothing  in  it  either  more  or  less  than  what  the 
President  was,  in  a  great  degree,  obliged  to  dis¬ 
close  to  the  legislative  department  under  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  of  the  subject.  That  Congress 
might  determine  this  question  of  notice,  they  must 
know  the  state  and  condition  of  the  negotiation. 
They  would  know  that  best  by  sending  up  all  the 
correspondence;  and  in  order  that  they  might  see 
and  judge  for  themselves,  the  President  communi¬ 
cated  to  Congress  the  whole  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place.  He  has  done  no  more,  and  he  is 
resppnsible  for  nothing  more. 

Had  he  any  right  to  suppose  that  this  would  lie 
made  the  foundation  for  violent  invective  and  irre-  i 
gular  discussions,  and  for  all  the  pro|)ositions  that 
have  followed  it?  If  he  had  apprehended  any 
such  consequences,  would  that  have  authorized 
him  to  withhold  the  recommendation  of  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  legislation  which  he  deemed  to  be  essential 
to  the  interest  of  the  nation,  and  which  he  may 
have  supposed  to  be  important  to  the  peace  of 
the  countrxj  ?  Upon  making  such  a  recommenda¬ 
tion,  how  could  he  conceal  the  information  that 
was  necessary  to  aid  Congress  in  considering  it  ? 
Had  he  any  means  of  foreseeing  that  this  simple 
act  of  necessary  duty  on  the  jmrt  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  would  be  perverted  into  an  occasion  for  de¬ 
bating,  not  the  question  of  notice  or  no  notice, 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  Legislative  depart¬ 
ment,  but  also  our  negotiations  with  Great  Britain, 
when  her  Minister  is  in  the  city  and  even  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Capitol,  and  our  foreign  relations  and 
our  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  with  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth,  which  legitimately  belong  to  the 
Executive  department?  Perhaps,  he  felt  a  strong 
reliance  upon  the  prudence,  moderation,  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  Congress — the  assembled  Representatives 
of  the  people  and  the  States — and  hoped  that  they 


would  in  such  a  case  talk  less,  but  deliberate  and 
then  act.  Perhaps  he  thought  that,  upon  a  question 
of  this  kind,  the  necessity  he  was  put  under  to  dis¬ 
close  what  was  done  by  the  Executive  before  he  had 
terminated  negotiations  would  hardly  be  made  a 
pretext  for  snatching  negotiations  out  of  his  hands, 
which  he  did  not  recommend,  instead  of  enacting  a 
law  to  arm  him  with  a  notice  that  he  did  recom¬ 
mend.  How  far  he  was  mistaken,  if  he  did  so 
feel  and  so  think,  need  not  be  said  to  this  Senate. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  Believing  that,  so  far  as  the  President  has 
been  concerned,  the  British  Government  has  got 
no  advantage  of  us,  I  confess  I  did  feel  mortified 
in  reading  the  news  by  the  last  steamer  at  the  ne-' 
cessity  of  conceding  to  the  debates  of  the  British 
Parliament  a  decided  superiority  over  those  of  our¬ 
selves  in  their  dignity  and  moderation;  and  it  would 
be  quite  a  satisfoction  to  me  to  get  news  by  the 
next  packet  of  an  outrageous  debate  in  the  British 
Parliament;  at  least  sufficient  to  put  us  even  with 
them  on  that  score.  I  cannot  help  wishing  it  may 
be  so. 

[Some  Senator:  “  ’Tis  likely  you’ll  be  grat¬ 
ified.”] 

But  surely  the  fault  is  not  altogether  that 
of  the  President.  Had  he  known  ever  so  well 
that  his  recommendation  to  legislate,  if  Congress 
saw  fit,  so  as  to  help  his  progress  in  negotiation, 
would  be  misconstrued  into  an  invitation  for  all 
sorts  of  interference  by  Congress  with  the  more 
appropriate  duties  of  the  Executive,  he  would 
hardly  have  been  justified  by  it  to  omit  all  or  any 
one  thing  which  he  has  done.  Pie  has,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  his  Message,  but  done  his  duty,  and 
no  more,  and  he  dared  not  do  less.  I  hope  Sena¬ 
tors  will  see  in  all  this  an  excuse,  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  they  do  not  find  in  it  a  justification,  for 
his  Message  to  Congress  communicating  the  corre- 
j  spondence  xoith  the  British  Minister.  That  the  Presi- 
I  dent  sent  this  Message  to  Congress  might  lie  excu- 
I  sed  indeed  for  other  reasons,  without  a  heavy  tax 
upon  our  charity.  He  was  bound  to  presume  that 
Congress  are  wise  and  pmdent  legislators;  that 
they  would  say  nothing  to  embarrass  negotiations 
unless  Congress  really  wished  to  defeat  negotiation; 
and  even  in  that  case,  he  may  have. thought  that, 
as  by  the  Constitution  treaty-making  belonged  to 
the  President  under  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  his 
own  “friends,”  without  any  recommendation  from 
him,  would  long  ago  have  proposed  and  voted 
directly  “  that  the  President  shall  be  advised  by 
the  Sexate  that  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  the 
nation  committed  itself  to  any  compromise,  and 
that  the  negotiation  upon  that  basis  ought  to  be 
concluded,  if  that  indeed  be  the  decision  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  That  would  be  DOING  something. 

I  do  not  affinu  that  the  President  thought  all  this, 
or  any  of  it.  Yet  another  thing  has  struck  my 
own  mind  with  some  force,  and  possibly  it  might 
not  have  been  without  its  influence  ujKm  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  When  he  came  into  office,  he  declared  his 
belief  that  our  title  to  Oregon  was  “  clear  and  un¬ 
questionable.  ”  In  prosecuting  the  negotiation,  he 
found  it  to  be  his  duty  to  offer  a  line  of  compro¬ 
mise  at  49,  and  to  give  up  James  K.  Polk’s  ojiin- 
ion  to  the  President’s  obligation  to  preserve  na¬ 
tional  honor.  From  some  cause  or  other  the  public 
mind  had  been  pre-oceupied  with  the  belief  that 
this  offer  had  not  been  made  by  him.  But  as  it 
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had  been  made,  the  President  mi^ht  have  felt, 
and  probably  he  did  feel,  a  solicitude  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Congress  to  tell  the  whole — to  let  out  the 
secret — and  to  prevent,  if  he  could,  clamors  or  cal¬ 
umny  upon  the  subject.  Had  the  President  dread¬ 
ed  the  same  clamors,  and  sought  to  avoid,  by  such 
a  disclosure,  denunciations  like  those  which  have 
been  unceasingly  poured  out  upon  the  heads  of  the 
great  men  who  negotiated  and  voted  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  treaty,  I  am  sure  the  Senate  would  not 
blame  him  much  for  it — not  very  much.  That 
Washington  treaty  seems  to  have  become  a  favor¬ 
ite  hobby.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  kept  agoing  until  it 
can  get  company.  It  may  be  that  the  President  did 
not  M'ish  to  furnish  the  companion  for  it  by  keep¬ 
ing  his  “  friends”  unapprized  of  the  important  fact 
that  he  had  offered  a  compromise.  I  should  not 
wonder  at  it,  if  he  did  not.  As  it  is,  that  thunder 
Avill  all  be  spoiled,  as  far  as  concealment  goes. 

I  have  seldom  heard  a  discussion,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  about  our  territorial  rights  in  any  quarter, 
that  Benton’s  speech  against  Webster’s  treaty 
was  not  re-produced.  A  new  edition  of  an  old 
speech,  abridged  to  be  sure,  but  not  improved. 
Our  politicians  seem  determined  to  convince  the 
world  abroad,  and  the  people  at  home,  whether 
or  not,  that  our  nation  is  always  overreached, 
cheated,  and  disgraced.  But  why  do  this,  if  at 
all,  long  after  a  treaty  has  been  solemnly  ratified 
by  a  vote  of  39  to  9  !  in  the  American  Senate?  Let 
not  Senators  give  their  aid  to  it,  I  say,  as  we  love 
one  another  or  the  country.  I  utter  no  complaints 
against  the  speech  itself  of  my  honorable  friend  | 
from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Benton.]  Like  everything 
else  that  comes  from  him  here,  it  was  eloquent. 
It  was  in  season  and  at  the  right  time  when  he 
made  it.  The  occasion  which  called  it  forth  has 
now  passed,  and  along  with  it  the  strong  excite¬ 
ments  under  which  the  speech  was  made.  The 
constitutional  authorities  of  the  Government  over¬ 
ruled  his  objections,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
the  fame  of  the  speech  or  of  that  Senator  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  noble  and  generous  heart  would  be 
able  to  see  now  (and  his  manly  character  would 
let  him  own  it)  that  there  was  quite  enough  of 
invective  and  suspicion  in  the  speech  when  it 
was  made.  I  know  not  how  he  feels  under 
its  repetition,  with  or  without  notes,  but  I  have 
admired  the  patience  of  Senators  implicated 
by  denunciations  about  the  Washington  treaty, 
and  wondered  how  they  could  silently  endure  it. 
Certainl}^,  when  such  things  are  introduced  here, 
they  are  in  exceeding  bad  taste,  and  very  like  what 
a  venerated  friend  of  mine  used  to  call  the  dullest 
thing  in  the  world  to  listen  at — “  old  psalms  sung 
over  dead  horses.”  Out  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
game  by  which  great  men  of  this  nation  are  to  be 
killed  off,  and  more  room  left  for  exalting  little 
men  to  big  offices. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  all  this  be  as  it  may, 
and  let  it  be  right  or  wrong  in  the  President  to 
have  sent  his  Message,  and  the  information  in  it, 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  he  has 
done  it — the  act  is  past  recall.  The  subject  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  and  with  all  its  embarrassments,  it 
has  become  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  act  upon  it, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  the  sooner  we  do  that,  the 
better  for  the  country. 

In  order  to  act  aright  we  must  look  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Messages,  and  see  for  ourselves  what  po- 


]  sition  he  occupies.  I  agree  entirely  with  some 
j  other  Senators  that  we  cannot  take  our  position 
I  upon  this  question  of  the  notice  until  we  see  the 
position  of  the  President.  See  it,  I  mean,  with 
a  reasonable  certainty;  as  positive  certainty  cannot 
be  arrived  at,  and  cannot  be  expected.  If  he  means 
to  negotiate  for  a  compromise,  or  if  there  be  Vi  pend¬ 
ing  negotiation,  it  would  be  unwise,  unprecedent¬ 
ed,  and  indelicate,  for  the  President,  either  him¬ 
self  directly,  or  indirectly  through  another  person, 
to  declare  beforehand  any  determination  of  his 
own  mind  upon  questions  to  arise  in  the  further 
progress  of  such  a  negotiation.  I  shall,  in  justice 
to  him,  have  occasion  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
hereafter  how  I  think  this  silence — this  necessary 
silence — proves’almost  of  itself  that  his  “  thoughts 
are  turned  on  peace.” 

But  what  is  the  position  of  the  President  in  this 
negotiation  ?  About  it  there  would  be  less  doubt  if 
there  had  been  less  effort  to  assign  the  President 
an  extreme  position,  and  a  false  position.  What 
say  the  “  records ?’’  Where  does  he  stand?  We 
must  see  before  we  fling  him  the  notice  to  terminate 
the  convention  of  1827. 

First,  we  all  know  that  the  President- — whose 
assent  is  indispensable — will  not  agree  to  an  arbitra¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  stop  to  defend  or  to  accuse  him  for 
this;  it  belongs  to  some  other  occasion.  If,  in 
the  Providence  of  God,  this  Oregon  controversy- 
should  terminate  in  a  conflict,  the  responsibility  of 
'  having  rejected  arbitration  will  be  a  fearful  one,  and 
he  will  liave  to  meet  it.  But  the  responsibility  has 
been  taken  by  him.  The  Senate,  therefore,  must 
now  proceed  upon  it  as  a  fact,  a  “  fixed  fact,”  that 
arbitration  is  out  of  the  question.  We  cannot 
help  it  if  we  would,  and  I  owe  it  to  candor  to  say, 
that  I  would  not  if  I  could. 

Well,  then,  we  have  seen  in  his  Message  that 
Great  Britain  made  an  offer  of  compromise,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  American  Government,  in 
August,  1844,  and  the  President  has  informed 
Congress  plainly  and  distinctly  that  this  British 
proposition  to  us  cannot  be  entertained  by  him,  but 
that  it  is  “  wholly  inadmissible.”  So  far  there  is 
no  difficulty.  Everything  is  plain  and  directly  to 
the  point,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Next,  we  are  informed  by  the  Message  that  the 
President  himself  made  an  offer  to  Great  Britain  by 
which  the  territory  of  Oregon  between  the  paral¬ 
lels  of  42'^  and  54°  40'  was  proposed  to  be  divided 
by  a  compromise  on  the  line  of  49°,  and  that  the 
British  Minister  rejected  it  Avithout  submitting  any 
other  proposition,  &c.  This  offer  of  our  Presi¬ 
dent  was  made  on  12th  of  July,  1845 — refused  on 
the  29th  of  the  same  month.  But  on  30th  x\ugust, 
1845,  the  President  withdrew  his  rejected  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  reasserted,  by  his  letter  to  the  British 
Minister,  our  claim  and  title  to  the  Avhole  of  Or¬ 
egon — which  letter  has  not  been  answered  ! 

The  President  does  not  say  that  the  negotiation 
has  been  abandoned,  nor  that  it  toill  be  concluded  by 
him  without  waiting  to  receive  another  offer.  No 
such  thing.  He  does  not  inform  Congress  that  he 
Avill  or  will  not  renew,  or  that  he  will  or  will  not 
entertain,  his  OAvn  offer,  which  he  adopted  as  that 
of  the  nation,  for  a  compromise.  I  repeat,  that  it 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  impossible  for  him 
to  do  that,  provided  he  considered  compromise 
still  ADMISSIBLE.  But  he  does  say  that  he  has 
receded,  notwithstanding  his  opinion  as  to  title,  to 
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the  line  of  49*^  as  a  compromise,  and  his  reasons 
for  it  are  given — reasons  quite  as  conclusive  in 
favor  of  accepting  the  offer  now  as  they  were  for 
making  it  last  year!  And  as  I  understand  the 
President’s  position,  he  stands  this  day  upon  that 
line  of  49®  as  a  compromise,  if  COAIPROAIISE  is 
to  be  had.  Once  for  all,  let  me  explain,  that  when 
I  have  spoken  or  shall  hereafter  speak  of  the 
“  compromise  line  o/49®,”  I  do  by  no  means  intend 
to  be  understood  literally.  But  I  mean  that  line 
in  substance — not  “  eveiy  inch” — I  mean  the  same 
compromise  substantially  which  this  Government 
has  frequently  offered  without  regard  to  slight 
variations;  which  may  be  left  for  settlement  by 
“equivalents.”  I  do  not  measure  my  own  or 
other  people’s  patriotism  by  the  “  inch.”  I  shall 
not  recognise  that  measurement  in  deciding  upon 
the  merits  of  the  Administration  or  the  wisdom 
of  a  treaty — not  at  all,  at  all. 

Air.  President,  I  disavoio  any  authority  to  speak 
FOR  the  President.  I  have  already  said  that  he 
could  not  speak  for  himself,  nor  authorize  another 
to  speak /or  him,  so  long  as  negotiation  was  pend¬ 
ing,  or  not  concluded.  Oh!  I  wish  it  were  so  that 
he  could  speak  out.  But  I  must  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  myself  since  the  Administration  has 
been  so  perseveringly  put  where  I  ought  not  to 
stand  by  it;  and  I  will  dare  to  speak  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  of  the  President  and  his  Messages,  from 
my  station  upon  this  floor,  as  I  judge  him  and 
them.  And  I  say,  in  answer  to  certain  Senators  of 
my  party,  that  the  President  did  right,  exactly 
right,  in  continuing  this  negotiation  for  a  compro¬ 
mise  which  he  found  on  foot,  and  in  renewing  the 
offer  of  49®  as  a  line  of  compromise.  And  in  reply  to 
them  further,  I  say  that  he  ought  not,  and  my  con¬ 
victions  are  as  strong  as  death  itself  that  he  can¬ 
not,  will  not,  disgrace  himself  and  his  Administra¬ 
tion  by  refusing  his  oxen  offer,  should  it  be  returned 
upon  him — refusing,  I  mean,  to  entertain  it;  rejiuls- 
ing  it,  and  rashly  putting  a  final  termination  to  his 
negotiation  for  a  peaceful  compromise;  and  madly 
forcing  his  country  into  a  war,  without  even  con¬ 
sulting  his  constitutional  advisers,  the  Senate; 
who  are  this  day  assembled.  Yet  that  is  said  of 
him  day  after  day  in  this  Senate.  A  xoar  for  what  ? 
Why,  Air.  President,  a  war  between  two  great 
Christian  nations  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word 
settlements  in  the  Nootka  convention!  A  war, 
perhaps,  of  twenty  years,  to  determine  which  of 
these  Chx'istian  Governments  shall  enjoy  the. privi¬ 
lege  of  cheating  the  poor  Indians  out  of  the  largest 
portion  of  Oregon.  No,  sir;  no,  sir.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  will  not  do  that.  As  he  loves  his  country, 
and  values  his  own  fame,  he  dare  not  think  of  it. 

But  I  have  said  the  President  did  right  in  offering 
a  compromise  of  this  controversy.  Other  friends  of 
this  Administration  have  said  he  did  wrong,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Senators  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Allex,] 
Indiana,  [Mr.  Hannegan,]  and  Illinois,  [Air. 
Breese.]  Friends  and  enemies,  (if  he  has  an  ene¬ 
my  here,)  will  you  hear  another  friend  in  his  de¬ 
fence.^  It  is  a  serious  charge,  if  it  be  true.  AYliat 
are  the  facts }  Let  him  be  tried  by  these,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  decision.  Hear  them. 

He  found  it  in  our  own  history  a  fact,  an  undenia¬ 
ble  fact,  that,  so  long  ago  as  forty  years,  in  negotia¬ 
tions  between  this  Government  and  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States  had  maintained  and  asserted  that 
the  true  line  of  our  national  rights,  west  of  the 


Stony  mountains,  was  at  the  49th  parallel  on  the 
north,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  of 
our  treaty  with  France  in  1803.  He  found  that  it 
was  urged  by  our  Government  upon  the  oppo¬ 
site  party  as  a  fact,  too,  that  commissioners  had 
been  appointed  to  designate  the  line  west  of  the 
Stony  mountains,  constituting  the  south  bound¬ 
ary  of  Great  Britain  and  the  north  boundary  of 
France,  who  sold  us  Louisiana;  and  that  that  line 
had  been  settled  at  49®;  and  this  fact  was  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  very  important  negotiations  at  that 
time  in  progress  between  us  and  Great  Britain.  He 
knew  that  this  was  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  and 
his  compatriots. 

d\'obody,  I  believe,  ever  suspected  Jeffex'son  of  being 
British!” 

He  found  that,  in  subsequent  efforts  to  adjust 
this  long-pending  controversy,  to  wit,  in  1817,  the 
American  Government  had  proposed  this  same 
compromise  line  at  49®,  (substantially,  I  mean, 
not  in  all  its  details.)  And  although  our  Minis¬ 
ters  were  instructed  to  insist  upon  it,  they  were 
unable  to  get  the  consent  of  Great  Britain;  and 
that  negotiation  finally  terminated  in  a  convention 
for  what  we  call  a  joint  occupancy  of  the  whole 
territory,  entered  into,  I  believe,  by  our  request, 
and  certainly  done  with  our  oonsent,  which  con¬ 
vention  was  to  continue  for  ten  years,  and  no 
longer.  That  convention  was  sent  to  the  Senate, 
ivilh  all  the  cox'rcspoxulence ,  and  it  was  ratified  and 
approved  by  a  vote  of  ayes,  38;  noes,  none — all 
“■British!” 

He  found  that  this  convention  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory;  but  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
grew  anxious  to  settle  and  adjust  the  line  of  di- 
.  vision  between  us  and  the  European  Governments 
claiming  territorial  rights  west  of  the  Stony  moun¬ 
tains.  Russia  and  Great  Britain  both  asserted 
rights  there.  Prussia  furnished  pretty  strong  signs 
of  the  Emperor’s  intention  to  maintain  hers  against 
all  the  \vorld.  The  American  Government,  (after 
a  long  delay,  growing  out  of  our  policy  towards 
Spain,  whom  we  did  not  wish  to  offend  by  setting 
up  our  claims  prematurely,)  finally  acceded  to  a 
proposal  of  opening  negotiations  with  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  about  1824,  for  a  line  of  compro¬ 
mise.  Our  Alinisters  were  instructed  to  get  this 
line  adjusted  upon  a  compromise  with  both  nations 
at  the  49th  parallel,  and  we  hoped  at  one  time  to 
unite  Great  Britain  with  us  against  Russia.  But 
Great  Britain,  although  a  “  joint  occupant”  with 
us,  managed  her  diplomacy  better  than  that,  and 
after  the  United  States  had  agreed  with  Russia  to 
abandon  all  our  rights,  viz  :  “  not  to  settle”north 
of  tlie  parallel  of  54°  40',  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
England,  &:c.,  made  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  took  to  himself  a  large 
share  of  xohat  tee  had  sux'rendered !  [Our  54°  40' 
friends  ought  to  go  for  it  all  back  again,  according 
to  their  doctrines,  and  perhaps  England,  with  Rus¬ 
sia  to  help  her,  would  favor  us  with  a  fight,  and 
that’s  something.]  In  our  negotiation  of  that  con¬ 
vention  with  Prussia,  and  in  our  attempts  to  nego¬ 
tiate  at  that  time  with  Great  Britain,  the  American 
Government  yielded  up  her  claims  between  54°  40' 
and  01°  unto  Russia.  (What  an  unconstitutional 
and  disgraceful  dismemberment !)  And  the  same 
old  compromise  line,  substantially  that  which  the 
President  re-offered  in  1845,  was  tendered  to  Great 
Britain  and  declined — urged  and  refused  !  [How 
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one ’s.^mei'ican  blood  boils  at  the  tliouglit  of  ceding 
an  inch !]  The  treaty  with  Russia,  which,  in  the 
view  of  Senators,  so  dishonorably  and  unconstitu¬ 
tionally  dismembered  the  national  domain,  (for  the 
benefit  of  crowned  heads  too !)  was  submitted  to 
the  American  Senate,  and,  ivif/i  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  cort'espondence,  the  Senate  approved  it  all,  by 
a  vote  of  ayes,  41 !  no,  1 ! 

[“Who  was  it?”  exclaimed  several  voices. 
“  Where  was  he  from'?”] 

^ns.  Rhode  Island.  His  name  was  D’Wolf. 
All  “  British,”  save  one ! 

In  passing,  the  Senate  wiU  suffer  me  to  say  that 
this  treaty  with  Russia  was  made  within  the  very 
year  succeedingthe  famous  declaration  of  President 
Monroe’s  Message  against  new  European  colonies 
on  this  continent !  Made  by  him.  It  is  of  itself 
a  contemporaneous  construction  of  the  meaning 
attached  to  that  declaration.  Attention  is  due  to  the 
names  of  the  forty-one  Senators  who  approved 
of  it !  There  are  illustrious  names  in  that  list;  but 
I  have  not  time  to  go  into  such  details;  and  if  I 
had,  the  Senate  would  hardly  have  patience  to  hear 
me  through. 

The  President  further  found  that  our  importu¬ 
nity  to  fix  upon  the  line  of  49°  as  a  compromise 
was  again  manifested  as  soon  as  the  convention  of 
1818  was  likely  to  expire;  and  that,  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  preceding  that  identical  convention  of 
1827,  which  it  is  our  present  wish  to  abrogate  by 
a  notice,  the  American  Minister  was  instructed  to 
adjust  the  controversy  at  this  same  line  of  49°; 
and  the  convention  was  made  only  because  that 
compromise  line  could  not  be  got.  That  corre¬ 
spondence  also  was  laid  before  the  Senate  along 
with  the  convention  of  1827,  where,  in  despite  of 
the  opposition  of  my  honorable  friend  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  [Mr.  Benton,]  and  in  defiance  of  his  pre¬ 
dictions,  the  convention  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
ayes  31,  noes  7. 

The  “  British”  party  seems  to  have  been  still  a 
strong  party  in  the  American  Senate !  The  names 
of  some  of  them  stood  high  on  the  rolls  of  Democ¬ 
racy,  and  some  are  now  in  high  places.  I  will  not 
tax  the  patience  of  the  Senate  by  reading  them 
over. 

He  found  that,  under  the  Administrations  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  ratification  of  this  convention — all  of 
them — Adams’s,  Jackson’s,  Van  Buren’s,  Harri¬ 
son’s,  and  Tyler’s,  too — we  made  no  complaint  of 
Great  Britain  about  Oregon,  and  sounded  no  alarm 
to  the  people  to  prepare  for  a  repudiation  of  our 
own  offers  to  compromise  “an  inch”  below  54°  40' ; 
but  quietly  submitted  to  let  things  remain  as  they 
were,  until  October,  1843,  when  the  Message  in¬ 
forms  us  that  our  Minister  in  London  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  an  offer  of  compromise  similar 
to  those  made  by  us  in  1817  and  1827;  in  other 
words,  to  renew  our  offer  of  the  compromise  line 
of  49°.  Thus  stood  the  question  when  the  nego¬ 
tiation  was  transferred  to  Washington.  Here  I  b^eg 
the  Senate  to  observe  that  Mr.  Tyler’s  Message,  in 
December,  1843,  informed  Congress  that  “  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  an  adjustment  and  settlement  had 
again  been  proposed,  and  were  in  progress  to  a  re¬ 
sumption.”  Yes,  proposed  by  us;  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  that  “  every  proper  expedient  would  be 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  a  speedy 
and  happy  termination.  ”  And  again,  by  his  Mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress,  in  December,  1844,  he  said,  “  A 


‘  negotiation  has  been  formally  entered  upon  be- 
‘  tween  the  Secretary  of  State  and  her  Britannic 
‘  Majesty’s  Minister,  &c. ,  residing  at  Washington, 

‘  relative  to  the  7'ights  of  their  respective  nations 
‘  in  and  over  the  Oregon  territory.  That  negotia- 
‘  tion  is  still  pending.  ”  This,  too,  after  Mr.  Polk’s 
election — after  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1844. 
But  nowhere  could  the  President  find  that  any  of  the 
“  true  friends  of  Oregon”  had  recorded  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  it  by  their  votes  in  Congress.  If  he 
did,  it  is  more  than  I  can  find.  The  Senators  from 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  [Messrs.  Allen,  PIan- 
NEGAN,  and  Breese,]  were  all  Senators  at  the  time. 
No,  Mr.  President;  the  Senate  did  not  advise  nor 
pj'otest  against  negotiation  when  it  was  only  ‘  ‘  in  pro¬ 
gress  to  a  resumption,”  nor  had  Senators  brought 
themselves  up  to  the  point,  so  far  as  I  know,  of 
only  moving,  so  late  as  two  years  ago,  whilst  there 
was  tune  and  opportunity  for  it,  to  stop  the  nego¬ 
tiation  itself,  which  has  now  become  so  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  so  dishonorable  to  the  nation. 

But  again:  He  found  that  these  persevering 
efforts  to  fix  our  northern  boundary  in  Oregon  at 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  by  a  compromise — these 
well-considered  instructions  to  our  Ministers,  and 
often-repeated  propositions  to  the  adverse  claim¬ 
ants  for  a  compromise — made  before  Spain  had 
released  her  rights,  and  repeated  afterwards — were 
long  since  exposed  to  the  public  eye;  and  that 
neither  the  People’s  Representatives  in  Congress, 
nor  the  States,  nor  the  People  themselves,  had 
complained  against  the  Presidents,  and  States¬ 
men,  and  Senators,  who  had  been  endeavoring  to 
accomplish  a  compromise  at  49°  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  No,  sir.  Until  very  recently,  indeed, 
the  complaints,  when  made  at  all,  were  aimed  at 
Great  Britain  for  refusing  to  accept  this  reasonable 
and  just  compromise  of  our  conflicting  claims. 
Memorials,  when  sent  at  all,  were  applications  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  controversy;  and  our  efforts 
to  legislate  over  the  subject  were  confined  to  the 
valley  of  tire  Columbia  river — this  side  of  49°. 

Well  might  the  President  pause,  then,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  own  individual  opinion  that  our  title 
to  the  whole  of  Oregon  was  ‘  ‘  clear  and  unques¬ 
tionable,”  ere  he  took  the  responsibility,  in  view 
of  all  this,  of  abruptly  putting  a  stop  to  the  nego¬ 
tiation  which  he  found  on  foot,  as  it  had  been  be¬ 
gun  by  his  immediate  predecessor  upon  a  negotia¬ 
tion  for  a  compromise.  Well  might  he  feel  that  the 
NATION  was  committed  to  a  compromise.  Well 
might  lie  dread  that,  for  liim  to  put  his  personal 
opinion  upon  the  sti-ength  of  our  paper  th/e,  how¬ 
ever  “  clear  and  unquestionable,”  against  all  these 
solemn  acts  of  the  Government,  and  against  this 
concurrent  action  and  acquiescence  of  all  our  Pres¬ 
idents  from  Jefferson  inclusive,  and  of  all  our 
Statesmen,  and  of  all  our  Senators,  (except  Mr. 
D’Wolf,)  and  of  all  our  People  and  their  Repre¬ 
sentatives  for  two  generations — constituting,  as 
it  were,  a  nation’s  opinion — would  be  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  faith,  consistency,  sincerity,  and  honor 
of  this  country  to  preserve  the  personal  consist^ 
ency  of  himself — a  single  man!  A  mere  politi¬ 
cian  might  have  halted,  but  a  statesman  could 
not.  He  lifted  himself  above  himself,  and  showed 
hovr  well  he  merits  the  oflice  his  country  has 
appointed  him  to  fill.  God  grant  he  may  stand 
firm  to  his  position ! 

And  what  “commits”  a  Nation  but  its  honor  ? 
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Honor!  National  honor !  But  its  obligations  must 
be  felt,  and  are  not  a  topic  for  argument  and  debate 
in  an  American  Senate.  I  have  imperfectly  group¬ 
ed  the  facts  from  our  own  history.  Senators  must 
■determine  for  themselves.  Appealing  to  their  hearts 
as  monitors,  I  ask  whether  I  was  not  justified  in 
asserting  that  the  President  did  right  in  offering 
the  line  of  49°  as  a  compromise,  because  the  Nation 
was  thus  committed  to  it  by  the  past. 

But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Breese] 
has  said,  the  question  was  “  a  new  one  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  President,”  because  /le  had  a  clear 
opinion  that  our  title  was  good,  and  gave  tliat 
opinion  before  his  nomination;  and  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  had  resolved  this  matter  out  of  the 
general  rule  and  made  it  a  neio  one  to  this  Admin¬ 
istration.  Strange  proposition  !  Passing  strange  ! 
Of  the  Baltimore  Convention  I  shall  speak  here¬ 
after.  And  now  as  to  Mr.  Polk’s  opinion  upon 
our  title.  However  clear  and  whensoever  entertain¬ 
ed  or  expressed,  let  me  say  that  Mr,  Polk’s  opin¬ 
ion,  nor  the  opinions  of  the  Baltimore  Conven¬ 
tion,  nor  those  of  the  People  themselves,  upon 
the  title  to  Oregon,  touch  this  question.  All  that, 
has  just  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  If  the  char¬ 
acter,  and  sincerity,  and  faith,  and  honor  of  the 
Nation,  were  committed  to  a  compromise  before 
Mr.  Polk  was  elected,  they  remained  so,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  election,  and  notwithstanding  his 
opinion,  or  anybody’s  opinion,  upon  our  title. 

The  men  who  become  Presidents  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  are  always  changing;  they  live  and  die,  but  the 
Republic  is  the  same  at  all  times;  and  once  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  public  faith  and  honor  to  no  or  not 
TO  DO,  even  the  People  cannot  release  the  obliga¬ 
tion  by  anything  short  of  Revolution,  if  they  could 
by  such  an  extreme  measure  as  that.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  then,  is  not,  and  was  not,  a  “  new  one  to  this 
Administration.”  The  sovereignty  of  a  nation — 
the  People  themselves,  have  not  a  right  to  do, 

/  much  less  to  cobimand  another  to  do  a  dishon¬ 
orable  act — I  mean  an  act  dishonorable  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  in  her  intercourse  with  other  nations.  All 
power  rests  with  the  sovereign  authority;  but 
in  a  Constitutional  government  like  ours,  even 
'  the  People  may  bind  themselves  against  doing 
wrong.  If  they  would  set  about  taking  off  that 
shackle,  they  must  revolutionize  and  strike  at  the 
Constitution.  Alter  that,  if  they  choose;  but  even 
the  People  have  no  right  to  do  wrong  to  other 
nations,  and  leave  the  Constitution  as  it  is.  I  honor 
that  statesman  who  can  go  whither  the  honor  of 
his  country  carries  him,  forgetful  of  himself  and  his 
personal  convenience,  or  the  consistency  of  his 
mere  opinion.  Had  Mr.  Polk  repeated  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  our  “  clear  and  unquestionable”  title  for  an 
Jlmen  to  his  daily  prayers  for  years  and  years  to¬ 
gether,  it  would  still  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  go  to  the  line  of  49°  as  a  compro¬ 
mise,  if  he  believed,  as  he  .says  he  did,  that 
his  country  wms  “committed,”  and  the  honor 
and  faith  of  the  nation  bade  him  go  there.  It 
is  still  his  duty  to  do  it,  if  he  sincerely  be¬ 
lieves  what  he  says.  Talk  what  you  may  of 
the  People— -flatter  them  as  you  please~yet  in 
spite  of  all  the  one-sided  arguments  upon  our 
title  to  Oregon,  and  the  unfairness  of  preclud¬ 
ing  a  debate  upon  it  here  by  the  clamor  of 
“British”  against  every  one  that  doubts  it  for  an 


meft,— only  let  this  question  go  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  whether  the  honor  of  the  nation  is 
not  dearer  than  every  inch^’  of  Oregon  on  the 
other  side  of  49 — let  the  people  hear  and  undeh- 
stand  the  motives  and  the  policy  and  the  honorable 
necessity  under  which  the  President  has  acted,  and 
from  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  West  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  they  will  respond  that  the 
President  has  done  right — the  honor  of  our  country 
before  everything  else  !  If  honesty  and  patriotism 
did  not  sustain  the  President,  prudence  and  peace 
would  lend  their  aid;  and  all  the  world  would  see 
that  a  war  for  the  whole  of  Oregon,  when  we  are 
ourselves  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  question  of 
right  to  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  Chief  Magistrate 
himself  believed  that  it  was  not  honorable  to  go  for 
our  extreme  right,  would  be  madness.  How  could 
we  pray  God  to  bless  us  and  to  aid  our  arms  in 
such  a  conflict  ? 

But  Senators ,  who  are  relying  upon  the  Pres¬ 
ident ’s  Message  to  Congress  as  a  declaration  of 
hostility  to  further  negotiation  and  the  pledge  of 
a  determination  on  his  part  not  to  settle  this  contro¬ 
versy  at  all  by  a  pacific  compromise,  even  if  his 
own  offer  should  be  returned  upon  him,  may  find 
themselves  disappointed.  I  warn  them  that  they 
have  been  deceiving  themselves  by  their  own  mis¬ 
interpretation.  Even  if  there  could  be  found  in  the 
“  record”  (as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  called  his 
Message)  a  line  or  a  sentence  to  stimulate  the 
hopes  of  some  Senators  or  to  excite  the  su'spicions 
of  others,  I  hope  to  dissipate  them  all  by  a  re¬ 
view  of  his  acts  and  omissions,  and  of  the  words  of 
that  Presidential  “record.  ”  For  I  undertake  to  say, 
that  if  there  be  truth  in  logic,  faith  in  the  integrity 
and  virtue  of  public  agents,  and  meaning  in  Eng¬ 
lish  words,  it  can  be  demonstrated  from  the  course 
of  the  Administration,  from  its  acts  of  commission 
and  acts  of  omission,  and  the  language  of  this 
“  record,”  that  the  President  will  not,  as  he  ought 
not  to,  repel  and  refuse  to  entertain  an  offer  from 
the  British  Minister  for  a  compromise,  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  that  he  himself  has  heretofore  pro- 
osed;  and  that  whilst  the  Senate  are  in  session, 
e  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing  without  their  ad¬ 
vice.  For  he  must  know;— we  do  know  that  a  con¬ 
stitutional  majority  of  that  body  would  prefer  a 
compromise  at  the  line  of  49°  to  an  “inevitable 
war”  for  the  line  of  54°  40'. 

Upon  this  subject  of  a  war,  suffer  me  to  say  a 
word  before  I  proceed  to  this  demonstration. 

To  deprecate  war,  as  a  calamity,  by  any  la¬ 
bored  remarks  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in 
an  American  Senate,  would  be  a  trespass  upon 
your  time,  and  I  fear  an  insult  to  your  understand¬ 
ing.  But  it  has  been  thought  that  Great  Britain 
will  not  fight  for  Oregon;  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  [Mr.  Breese,]  speaking  for  the  true 
friends  of  Oregon,”  would  almost  seem  to  think 
that  the  only  use  of  any  negotiation  about  this 
matter,  (and  that  he  does  allow  of,)  is,  to  let  her  get 
time  to  quit,  so  as  to  avoid  being  kicked  out  of  the 
possession  all  the  way  up  to  54°  40'.  These  are 
not  his  words,  but  this  is  hardly  a  caricature  of 
the  impression  they  made  upon  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  Now,  without  going  at  all  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  country  has  the  best  title  above  the 
line  of  49°,  let  me  ask  the  Senate  to  look  at  the 
map  of  Oregon  printed  by  your  order.  To  cast 
your  eyes  over  it  above  the  49th  parallel — ^to  see 
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Prazer’s  river  occupied  and  fortified  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source;  all  English  forts  ! — to  recollect  that 
Great  Britain  has  held  possession  there  for  forty 
years  and  more  ! — to  bear  in  mind  that  an  Ameri¬ 
can  settler’s  foot  (so  far  as  I  know)  never  trod  that 
soil ! — not  to  forget  that  \ve  have  been  negotiating 
for  forty  years,  and  always  offering  to  Great  Britain 
to  compromise  for  all  below  Frazer’s  river! — then 
to  turn  to  the  Sixth  protocol  of  the  negotiation  this 
day  pending  and  undetei'mined^  and  there  read 
what  the  British  Minister  said ,  to  wit,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  1844:  “  He  was  for  the  present  obliged 
to  declare  that  he  did  net  feel  authorized  to  enter 
‘  INTO  A  DISCUSSION  respecting  the  territory  north  of 
Hhe  parallel  of  latitude’^ — ay^  not  authorized 

to  DISCUSS  the  British  claims  on  this  Frazer’s 
river ! — and  then  tell  me  if  national  pride,  na¬ 
tional  honor,  and  every  consideration  that  can 
stimulate  a  nation  to  war,  would  not  compel 
Great  Britain  to  resist,  should  our  Government 
undertake  to  dislodge  her  settlements  there,  after 
first  rudely  terminating  the  negotiation,  and  boldly 
declaring  that  compromise  is  inadmissible — yes, 
even  our  own  offer,  for  two  generations,  out  of 
die  question — “  All  or  none” — “  The  whole  or  a 
fight.”  In  such  a  case.  Great  Britain  must  fight; 
she  ought  to  fight;  and  she  icould  fight.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  suppose  him  an  English¬ 
man,  to  him  I  put  the  question,  tlien:  Were  you 
an  Englishman,  would  you  not  resist ;  would  you 
not  fight?  And  if  you  would  fight  were  you  an 
Englishman,  what,  being  an  American  Statesman^ 
have  you  done  with  the  golden  rule — what  with 
the  Jackson  rule — whilst  you  are  thus  “  demand¬ 
ing  what  is  not  right?” 

I  propose  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  ACTS  of  the  President  having  an  immediate 
connexion  with  the  inquiry  of  what  is  his  posi¬ 
tion. 

His  acts  of  commission:  What  are  tliey  ?  Look 
to  the  “  records”  and  see.  Therein  you  find  that 
he  himself  offered  the  line  of  49^  as  a  compromise 
last  August,  He  made  that  offer  notwithstanding 
his  “  settled  conviction  ”  individually,  then  as  well 
as  now,  that  our  title  was  “  clear  and  unquestion¬ 
able” — not  unquestioned,  but  unquestionable — 
not  the  only  claim,  but  “  the  best  in  existence.” 
He  admitted  in  so  many  words  to  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  he  felt  “  committed”  as  a  Chief  Ma¬ 
gistrate  of  the  Nation.  He  tells  Congress  that  he 
was“  committed.”  “  Committed,”  I  say, by  every 
thuig  but  the  Bond  of  the  United  States !  I  have 
already  shown  that,  in  saying  and  in  doing  all 
this,  he  only  did  what  it  was  right  in  him  to  do  as 
a  President  of  the  United  States.  At  all  events  he 
has  solemnly  declared  to  the  world  that  such  was 
his  opinion.  Having  “  committed”  himself  by 
his  own  declaration,  and  by  his  correspondent 
act,  who  is  a  “friend”  of  the  President  in  this 
Senate  and  yet  will  dare  to  say  of  him,  or  having 
said  so,  will,  on  that  account,  adhere  to  declax'ing 
that  he  ought,  or  that  he  can,  be  understood  now 
as  speaking  to  us  for  hbmeJfhy  the  same  “  records.'’ 
Such  language  as  this,  “  I  recant  it  all.”  “  True, 
my  Country  was  committed  by  the  acts  of  my 
predecessors.”  “True,  I  have  in  my  own  per¬ 
son  oftered  to  redeem  her  honor  by  a  proposal 
to  yield  some  portion  of  what  I  believed  to  be  her 
strict  right, “But  should  the  offer  of  my  pre¬ 
decessors  already  adopted  by  me,  as  that  of  the 


nation  itself,  happen  to  be  returned  upon  me,  I 
will  not  entertain  it !  ”  “  There  shall  be  no  com¬ 

promise” — “No  consultation  with  the  Senate” — 
“All  of  Oregon  or  none” — “  54°  40',  fisrht  or  no 
fight  1^  Oh,  my  God,  what  an  attitude  is  this  for  a 
man’s  friend  to  assume  for  him  ! 

I  hear  a  Senator  behind  me  say  from  his  seat, 
“  The  President  has  put  himself  there  Never  !  nev¬ 
er  !  He  has  not  said  it.  It  is  nowhere  on  the  “  rec¬ 
ords.  ”  This  kind  office  has  been  performed  for  him 
by  his  “  friends,”  who  seem  determined  to  have 
his  company;  and  because  they  go  for  “  All  of  Ore¬ 
gon  or  none,”  to  take  the  Administration  along 
with  them  by  construction ,  at  any  and  every  peril,  to 
its  consistency  and  to  the  peace  of  the  United  States. 
No,  sir  !  no,  sir !  The  President  has  not  put/iim- 
self  into  that  position.  Had  he  done  it,  or  if  he 
should  do  it;  I  for  one  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  it  w'ould  compel  me  to  turn  my  back  upon 
him  and  his  Administration.  I  have  not  that  friend 
upon  earth  Avhom  I  would  support  in  a  position 
so  inconsistent  with  his  own  professions  of  high 
devotion  to  his  country’s  honor — so  injurious  to 
this  great  Nation’s  fame — so  perilous  to  the  world’s 
peace.  The  President  made  not  a  manly  offering  to 
the  committed  character  of  our  country  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  that  he  might  ingloriously 
snatch  it  back  again  before  it  could  be  accepted, 
simply  and  singly  because  it  was  not  seized  upon 
in  the  day,  or  month,  or  year  he  offered  it.  I  ask 
his  pardon  for  the  supposition  that  he  could.  For 
one,  I  do  not  doubt  him.  Before  I  will  do  it,  he 
must  sign  a  plain  recantation.  I  would  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that.  He  must  do  the  foul  deed  before  I 
surrender  my  faith. 

What  if  it  was  withdraicn  after  its  last  rejection  ? 
That  is  nothing,  for  it  had  been  in  like  manner  icith- 
drawn  by  his  predecessors.  If  their  withdrawal  in 
1817  and  1827  left  the  Government  still  committed, 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  because  he  withdrew  the 
same  offer  in  1845  ?  This  plea  would  be  a  miser¬ 
able  subterfuge,  and  no  Senator  will  adopt  it  in 
I  the  name  of  the  President;  none  can  do  it,  and  call 
j  it  an  act  of  friendship  to  him. 

!  Mr.  President,  ought  not  this  one  act,  of  itself, 
j  to  be  conclusive  against  these  false  constructions 
I  of  the  Message  ?  But  it  is  not  all.  We  are  in 
j  possession  of  more — much  more — in  these  “  rec- 
1  ords;”  for  it  is  to  them  I  speak.  The  President 
i  knows  his  own  purposes  best — where  he  intends 
I  to  stop,  and  whether  he  has,  in  truth,  already 
I  terminated  his  efforts  to  negotiate  a  compromise. 
He  knows  that,  if  he  terminates  negotiation,  and 
rashly  encounters  the  hazard  of  assertino;  our  ex- 
treme  claims  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  up  to  54'^  40', 

■  the  United  States  must  either  retreat  ingloriously 
j  from  her  pretensions  or  prepare  to  dislodge  Great 
j  Britain  and  to  defend  herself  by  force  of  arms ! 

That  I  think  I  have  already  proved.  And  yet,  oh  ! 
what  an  OMISSION !  No  notice  has  been  given 
for  this  necessity  to  Congress  or  the  people  plainly 
and  directly,  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  No  rec- 
i  ommendations  to  Congress  to  prepare  for  our  de¬ 
fence,  or  for  the  forcible  assertion  of  our  rights, 
are  in  these  “  records!”  To  prepare  now — to-day. 
No  estimates  have  been  sent  up  to  us  for  that  ob¬ 
ject.  None.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  estimates 
are  lowered,  not  increased  !  What  is  the  inference  ? 
What  does  he  mean  that  you  shall  understand  by 

■  this?  That  there  is,  on  his  part,  no  intention  to 
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compromise?  That  negotiation  has  come  to  an  end, 
and  will  not  be  pursued  by  him?  And  will  not 
his  friends  permit  themselves  to  see,  when  they 
thus  misconstrue  his  Message,  that  they  involve 
the  President,  were  it  true,  in  a  guilt  too  deep  for 
decent  utterance ?•— An  inexcusable,  treacherous, 
cowardly,  criminal  concealment  of  our  country’s 
danger;  when,  if  in  reality  there  is  to  be  no  further 
negotiation  on  our  part,  there  can  be  no  excuse — 
no  reason — no  pretext — for  silence.  But  the  con¬ 
struction  is  false:  President  Polk  would  not  betray 
his  country  thus.  Depend  upon  it,  he  would  have 
told  you  plainly  and  directly  of  it,  if  he  had  aban¬ 
doned  negotiation  on  his  part;  not  daring  thus  to 
bring  you  to  an  “inevitable  war,”  or  a  worse  alter¬ 
native,  for  “  All  of  Oregon  or  none,”  against  your 
consent,  and  without  notice  to  prepare  for  it.  That 
he  has  not  so  warned  and  so  informed  you  plainly, 

is,  to  my  mind,  conclusive. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  President  knows,  as  well 
as  he  knows  the  faces  of  Senators,  that  a  very 
large  proportion,  I  will  not  say  how  many,  of 
those  who  expect  to  vote  this  notice  into  his  hands 
are  favorable  to  negotiation  for  a  compromise  at 
49°;  and  that  we  would  not  do  it,  not  for  an  in¬ 
stant  WOULD  I  THINK  OF  DOING  IT,  if  we  believed 
the  consti'uction  that  has  been  placed  upon  his  Mes¬ 
sage  by  the  Senators  of  Ohio,  [Mr.  Allen,]  Indi¬ 
ana,  [Mr.  Hannegan,]  and  Illinois,  [Mr.  Breese;] 
and,  perhaps,  also — I  am  not  certain — by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass.]  He  must 
know — he  does  know — that  we  v/ould  not  vote 
for  it  if,  on  the  contraiy,  we  did  not  confidently 
believe,  from  his  past  conduct,  and  the  absence  of 
any  plain  recantation  in  the  Message,  that  this 
notice  will  be  used  as  a  means  of  pursuing  the 
pending  negotiation  upon  the  basis  of  compromise, 
as  a  moral  instrument  to  help,  and  not  to  hinder 

it,  as  it  has  been  heretofore  conducted  by  him¬ 
self  and  his  predecessors.  And,  yet,  is  there  a 
Senator  here  to  speak  to  us  and  say,  that  he  is 
authorized  to  undeceive  us; — if,  indeed,  we  have 
been  thus  deceived?  No  answer?  Then  there  is 
no  one.  Then  the  President  has  authorized  no¬ 
body  to  speak  for  him,  and  confirm  this  senato¬ 
rial  interpretation  of  his  Message,  as  made  by  the 
“  true  friends  of  Oregon.”  I  do  believe  he  would 
have  done  that,  and  more  than  that,  rather  than  de¬ 
ceive  and  betray  so  many  of  this  Senate.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  friend  enough  to  the  President  to  doubt  and  to 
deny  this  false  construction  and  faithfulness  to  my 
trust  as  a  Senator  compels  me  to  do  it,  as  from  my 
heart  I  do  this  day,  openly,  before  the  American 
Senate.  If  any  one  here  be  now  authorized  to 
speak  for  him,  let  him  speak. 

I  come  to  one  other  act  of  omission,  which  I 
mention  without  the  slightest  intentional  discour¬ 
tesy  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
Allen;]  but  the  facts  are  well  known  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate;  and  the  omission  to  which  I  allude  bears  too 
strongly  upon  the  point  before  me  to  be  altogether 
pretermitted.  Mr.  President,  my  subject  is  too 
important  for  me  to  sacrifice  truth  and  argument 
to  any  false  delicacy.  It  is  no  question  of  dollars 
and  cents;  but  it  is,  as  I  regard  it,  and  as  this 
Senate  looks  at  it,  a  question  of  peace  or  war — 
honor  or  dishonor  to  my  country.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  then,  has 
always  been  regarded ,  in  the  practice  of  legislative 
bodies,  as  a  depository  of  the  Executive  pui-poses 


and  opinions,  private  as  well  as  public,  in  SO  far  a& 
they  are  connected  with  our  foreign  relations.  I 
do  not  say  he  is  required  or  expected  to  tell  the 
Senate  anything  confidentially  entrusted  to  him. 
By  no  means.  Not  at  all.  But  heretofore  it  has 
sufficed  if  he  met  imprudent  inquiries  by  an  ex¬ 
pressive  silence— hy  his  simple  unexplained  waiver 
of  unsafe  interrogatories  we  could  know  what 
we  were  about.  How  is  it  in  this  matter?  The 
honorable  chairman,  with  most  alarming  em¬ 
phasis,  more  than  once,  when  he  was  stimulated 
by  no  question  from  others,  but  of  his  own  head 
and  imagination — I  grant  you,  of  his  own  “clear 
and  unquestioned’^right — has  assumed  to  construe 
the  Message  for  us,  as  a  record  by  which  the 
President  had  both  pledged  himself  and  notified  the- 
Senate  that  there  would  be  no  further  negotiation 
for  a  compromise.  I  hoped  he  was  mistaken,  and 
I  always  believed  he  was.  This  has  been  iterated 
and  reiterated  in  the  Senate  by  the  honorable 
chairman  and  other  Senators;  and  it  has  gone  to 
the  world,  where  it  will  be  hastily  taken  up  by  thou¬ 
sands,  as  though  it  had  been  an  AUTHORIZED 
exposition  of  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  More  recently,  the  Honorable  Chair¬ 
man  proclaimed  that  the  President’s  opinions  and 
views  had  undergone  “no  shadow  of  turning;’^ 
but,  in  answer  to  a  direct  inquiry  put  to  him  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  it  was  distinctly 
admitted  by  himself  that  the  “  record,  and  the 
records  ALONE,”  were  the  sources  from  which 
he  derived  any  authority  thus  to  commit  the  Pres¬ 
ident  against  negotiation.  In  a  word:  that  the 
Honorable  Chairman’s  speeches  were  but  infers 
ences  of  the  Senator— not  authorized  interpretations 
by  the  chairman.  From  the  records  ALONE.”" 
IN^ark  that! 

The  Honorable  Chairman  of  Fareign  Affairs, 
then,  it  appears,  has  not  obtained  and  does  not 
possess,  confidentially,  the  views  and  purposes  of 
the  President;  and  what  he  has  given  us  was  the 
logic  of  his  mind,  not  an  authorized  dictum  of  his 
office.  After  his  own  declaration  in  the  Senate,  it 
would  be  doing  him  great  injustice  to  insinuate  or 
to  suspect  otherwise,  or  that  he  meant  anything 
else. 

Here  then  we  see  a  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  Senate  for  more  than  two  months  in 
possession  of  a  great  subject,  and  with  these  iden¬ 
tical  “  records”  referred  to  them  for  consideration 
— early  notice  asked  for — a  resolution  reported, 
and  speeches  delivered — but  no  communication 
has  been  made  to  the  chairman  intimating  that 
his  senatorial  construction  of  the  President’s  mean¬ 
ing  is  true  or  false!  If  the  construction  be  not  true, 
we  see  a  reason  for  the  President’s  silence.  How¬ 
ever  painful  to  him  personally,  he  owed  it  to  all  the 
proprieties  of  his  own  public  station,  and  to  the 
service  of  the  Republic,  not  to  speak  beforehand 
of  his  future  purposes  in  a  negotiation  through 
the  Chairman  or  any  body  else.  If  the  construc¬ 
tion,  however,  be  true,  the  duty  of  the  President 
would  be  a  plain  one  to  himself,  to  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  Nation.  He  should  have  authorized  that 
committee  to  set  the  country  right  at  once,  by  con¬ 
firming  the  Senator’s  interpretation  to  the  letter, and 
bringing  the  Senate  to  one  mind  about  what  it  is 
he  means,  and  what  it  is  he  wants  with  a  notice 
after  having  determined  to  go  for  ‘  ‘’All  of  Oregon’”— 
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No  compromise’^ — -“No  negotiation  P  To  my 
mind  it  appears,  therefore,  that  this  omission  to 
make  the  customary  conjidential  disclosures  to  the 
Chairman  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  pregnant  with  in¬ 
ferences.  More  especially  as  we  know  that  Sen¬ 
ator  to  be  the  personal  and  political  friend  of  the 
President,  but  one  who  has  committed  himself, 
and  would  seem  inclined,  I  must  say,  to  carry  the 
Administration  with  him,  eidier  before  or  behind, 
against  all  compromise,  and,  consequently,  against 
all  negotiation.  I  do  not  say,  that  these  miscon¬ 
structions  are  wilful.  I  never  harbored  a  thought 
that  they  were. 

But,  again,  Mr.  President:  If  the  Administra¬ 
tion  wished  to  stop  ali  negotiation^  on  their  part, 
nothing  was  easier  than  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  do  all  that  without  coming  to  Con¬ 
gress  at  all.  By  the  general  law  of  nations  and  of 
common  sense,  we  know  that  this  convention  of 
.1827  might  have  been  abrogated  by  the  mutual  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parties  to  it.  That  is  precisely  the  mode 
in  which  a  new  treaty  annuls  an  existing  conven¬ 
tion.  Beyond  all  controversy,  the  President,  in 
virtue  of  his  constitutional  power  to  propose  nego¬ 
tiation  and  to  make  treaties  with  foreim  Govern- 
ments,  had  authority,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  Congress,  to  make  a  proposition  to  the 
British  Minister  to  annul  the  convention  of  1827, 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  both  Governments,  and 
there  to  stop.  I  think  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  proposition  might  have  been  accepted.  But 
what  if  it  had  not  ?  Is  there  a  Senator  who  doubts 
that  such  a  proposition,  whether  agreed  to  or  not 
by  Great  Britain,  would  have  terminated  and  of  it¬ 
self  have  put  an  end  to  the  pending  negotiation  for  a 
compromise;  and  that  the  British  Minister,  if  he  had 
not  taken  leave  of  the  country,  would  have  been 
obliged  to  take  short  leave  of  this  subject  of  Ore- 
gon> 

Why,  then,  was  it  not  done?  Why  was  it  not 
attempted  “in  that  manner?”  Why  was  that 
more  ready  and  direct  manner  of  terminating  the 
negotiation  for  a  compromise  and  abrogating  the  con¬ 
vention  of  1827  omitted  altogether?  There  is  no 
answer  consistent  with  the  republican  integrity 
and  manly  patriotism  of  our  President,  except  that 
which  I  have  already  insisted  upon: — That  he  did 
not  wish  to  put  a  stop  to  negotiation  on  his  part. 
That  he  stands  upon  the  line  of  49°  as  a  compro¬ 
mise,  by  the  side  of  the  nation’s  honor,  as  he  un¬ 
derstands  it.  That  he  stands  there  to-day,  as  he 
did  last  December,  with  the  crown  of  peace  upon 
his  head,  and  he  has  not  asked  to  be  clothed  in  the 
panoply  of  war.  That  he  wants  peace,  honorable 
peace — not  war,  dishonorable  war! 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  loth  to  trespass  upon 
the  patience  of  the  Senate;  and  perhaps  I  might 
safely  stop  here.  But  your  indulgent  attention 
encourages  me  to  proceed;  and  as  I  proposed  at 
this  point,  so  I  invite  you  to  look  and  see  whether 
the  words  of  the  “record”  are,  alas!  so  plain,  and 
their  meaning  so  clear,  as  to  exclude  those  infer¬ 
ences  which  the  confidence  of  a  generous  friendship, 
the  justice  of  a  Senate,  and  even  the  ordinary  chari¬ 
ty  of  any  man,  might  accord  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  full  view  of  that  which  I  have 
already  imperfectly  reviewed.  Before  doing  that, 
I  remark,  however.,  that  when  Senators  talk  about 


making  the  inference  from  these  “  records”  that 
the  negotiation  is  at  an  end,  they  forget  that  the 
fact  appears  in  their  face  directly  opposite  to  their 
inference.  The  negotiation  which  begun  in  Mr. 
Tyler’s  time,  and  which  has  been  continued  by 
President  Polk,  is,  in  reality,  a  pending  negoti¬ 
ation  this  very  day.  It  never  has  been  terminated, 
on  our  part,  up  to  the  hour  when  I  am  addressing 
this  Senate.  Only  discriminate  for  a  moment  be¬ 
tween  a  negotiation  and  the  correspondence  of  the 
Alinisters,  and  the  fact  is  at  once  palpably  before 
you.  A  negotiation  may  be  open,  and  continued, 
whilst  the  correspondence  of  the  Ministers  may  be 
suspended,  or  delayed  for  a  month  or  a  year. 
This  distinction  needs  but  to  be  stated  in  so  en¬ 
lightened  a  body  as  this.  Illustrations  would  be 
useless  and  unprofitable  HERE.  Yet  may  I  not 
be  pardoned  for  reminding  you  that  a  negotia¬ 
tion,  m  the  proper  sense,  is  a  business  between 
two  Governments,  as  Governments — opened  by  their 
mutual  consent  as  Governments  to  treat  with  one 
another  upon  State  affairs;  and  which  once  opened, 
cannot  be  amicably  concluded  wdthout  a  like  mu¬ 
tual  consent,  (as  by  a  treaty  or  a  convention,)  ex¬ 
cept  one  of  the  parties  shaH  first  directly  notify  the 
other  of  its  intention  to  close  it. 

I  think  this  definition,  if  not  precisely  accurate, 
is  enough  so  to  answer  the  purpose  of  presenting 
this  point  to  the  mind  of  the  Senate  distinctly, 
and  that  is  all  I  shall  aim  to  do,  making  no  re¬ 
ferences  to  dictionaries  or  authorities.  With  this 
distinction  in  our  minds,  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
the  President  had  said  to  Congress  in  so  many 
words,  “ Ne2:otiation  has  terminated;”  it  would 
have  been  nothins:  but  the  mistaken  statement  of  a 
fact,  so  long  as  a  reference  to  the  “whole  cori'e- 
spondence”  clearly  showed  the  fact  to  be  other¬ 
wise.  The  President’s  own  direct  statement  could 
not  alter  the  fact.  If  it  would  be  so,  were  the  state¬ 
ment  unequivocal  and  direct,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
I  a  mere  IP^FERENCE  by  his  “friends,”  from 
equivocal  language,  but  that  it  is  a  FALSE  IN¬ 
FERENCE?  Now,  then,  this  whole  correspond¬ 
ence  does  show  clearly  that  the  negotiation  was 
regularly  opened;  but  it  nowhere  appears  that 
the  President  has  notified  the  British  Minister,  or 
that  the  British  Alinister  has  notified  the  President, 
of  any  unwillingness  to  pursue  it,  nor  that  they 
have  mutually  agreed  to  terminate  it;  and  therefore 
it  is  still  open.  On  the  contrary,  the  British  Min¬ 
ister  was  informed  by  the  President  (page  85)  that 
he  earnestly  “hoped  that  this  long  pending  con- 
‘  troversy  may  yet  be  finall)?'  adjusted  in  such  a 
I  ‘  manner  as  not  to  disturb  the  peace  or  interrupt  the 
I  ‘  harmony  now  so  happily  subsisting  between  the 
‘two  nations.”  That  hope  is  again  expressed 
I  upon  the  occasion  of  our  refusal  to  ARBITRATE. 
Great  Britain  so  understands  it;  and  accordingly 
we  see  her  Ministers  daily  in  our  streets,  and  our 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  is  as  friendly  as  it 
ever  was. 

The  assertion  or  the  inference,  therefore,  that  this 
negotiation  has  been  concluded,  is  thus  shown  to 
be  dh’ectly  contrary  to  an  ascertained  FACT;  and 
every  attempt  to  prove  it  is  a  most  absurd,  inay 
1  say  a  ridiculous,  attempt  to  prove  before  an 
American  Senate  that,  which  we  both  see  and 
know^s  from  the  •“  record  itself,”  to  be  UNTRUE. 
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Negotiation,  then,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  pending. 
What  negotiation  ?  What  negotiation  is  it  ?  That 
same  nnconcluded  negotiation  which,  by  the  first 
protocol,  our  Government  agreed,  in  writing,  to  ap¬ 
proach  “  in  the  spirit  of  compromise,”  (page  36.) 
That  same  unconcluded  negotiation  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Polk  declared  to  the  British  Minister  he  had 
“  determined  to  pursue  to  its  conclusion,  upon  the 
principle  of  co)npro?mse,”  (page  62.)  That  same 
negotiation  in  which  President  Polk  admitted  to 
the  British  Minister  that  this  Grovernment  was 
“  committed”  to  “  a  compromise”  which  he  offered 
to  Great  Britain,  (page  62.)  That  same  negotia¬ 
tion  in  which  the  President  said  to  Congress  that 
he  was  committed”  by  the  conduct  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  to  offer  the  line  of  49®  as  a  compromise, 
and  that  he  had  therefore  superadded  his  own  offer 
of  it  to  their  precedents,  (pages  10,  11.)  That 
same  negotiation  whereof  he  declared  to  Congress 
that  the  ^‘British  proposition” to  us  is  “wholly 
inadmissible  and  cannot  be  entertained,”  with  a 
due  regard  to  our  honor,  were  it  re-offered;  but  in 
which  he  has  NEVER  said  that  he  would  refuse 
to  entertain  the  Jhnerican  proposition  if  it  should 
be  returned  upon  him  again.  But  he  does  admit, 
and  by  his  conduct  he  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  it, 
that  the  American  proposition  for  compromise  was 
consistent  with  our  honor  and  demanded  by  his 
regard  for  the  national  character.  Yet,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  have  you  been  constrained  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to  a  long  and  (I  fear  it  will  be)  a  tedious 
speech  from  me,  to  prove,  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
President  has  not  te^'minated  negotiation  on  ms  part, 
and  that  he  has  not  resolved  not  to  compromise  this 
controversy,  almost  upon  his  own  terms,  should 
Great  Britain  ask  him  to  do  it. 

One  or  two  general  remarks  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Message,  I  must  make,  before  I  dissect 
those  particular  sentences  which,  by  being  separa¬ 
ted  from  their  context  and  improperly  associated 
and  identified  with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Polk  upon 
our  paper  title,  have  misled  so  many  people. 

If  for  the  sake  of  being  understood  I  should 
be  guilty  of  occasional  repetitions,  I  pray  the  Senate 
to  excuse  me.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can.  So  far 
as  the  President’s  Message  touches  upon  ORE¬ 
GON,  it  is  not  and  was  not  designed  to  be  a  dis¬ 
closure  of  his  purposes  and  opinions  in  the  fuhire 
progress  of  negotiation,  hut  of  his  past  action  only. 
W^hat  is  said  in  the  Message,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  it,  about  negotiation,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  narrative  of  the  President’s  ACTION  %ip 
to  that  time;  and  the  whole  correspondence  is  at¬ 
tached  to  let  Congress  see  and  know  for  them¬ 
selves  what  he  had  DONE — with  perhaps  an  occa¬ 
sional  introduction  (as  if  by  way  of  parenthesis) 
of  the  motives  and  opinions  by  which  he  had  been 
influenced  to  deviate  in  that  ACTION  from  an  as¬ 
sertion  of  our  extreme  claim  to  all  of  Oregon.  Now 
it  is  chiefly  from  the  unfortunate  sticking-in  of 
these  parenthetical  excuses  to  satisfy  the  ultraism  of 
the  President’s  “  true  friends  of  Oregon”  that  the 
misconstruction  of  his  Message  has  arisen — stim¬ 
ulated,  I  know,  by  external  causes;  but  to  which 
I  will  allude  no  further  at  present.  I  speak  of  the 
Message  as  I  read  it,  and  according  to  my  own 
mind  and  judgment  upon  it;  not  BY  AUTHORI¬ 
TY.  In  concluding  this  narrative,  and  precisely 


where  it  concluded,  (page  11,)  the  President  did 
proceed  to  express  his  opinion,  upon  “  evidence’^ 
referred  to  as  “satisfactory,”  that  “no  compro¬ 
mise  lohich  we  ought  to  accept  can  be  effected.  ’  ’ 

If  he  alluded  to  the  future,  he  might  or  might  not 
be  mistaken  in  bis  conclusion;  but  if  to  that  time — 
the  time  present — it  is  a  harmless  fact,  as  if  he  had 
said,  none  has  been  effected.  I  commend  to  your 
consideration  either  one  of  these  alternatives. 

His  reasons  for  it  are  given;  and  they  consist 
altogether  of  these  facts: 

1st.  That  the  British  Minister  had  made  a  prop¬ 
osition  that  was  “  inadmissible.” 

2d.  That  he  had  rejected  one  whicli  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  made,  “  without  submitting  any  other 
proposition,  and  had  suffered  the  negotiation,  ON 
HIS  PART,  to  stop.”  The  Senate  can  judge  of 
their  sufliciency. 

At  all  events,  it  was  “  with  this  conviction,”’ 
continues  the  Message,  that  the  American  offer, 
which  had  been  made  and  rejected,  teas  withdrawn, 
(p.  11) — THAT  IS  ALL!  Whether  a  fact  or  an 
opinion,  for  the  future  or  the  present,  it  was  made 
the  basis  of  his  withdrawing  the  rejected  of¬ 
fer,  AND  NOTHING  MORE.  And  HOW  what  be¬ 
comes  of  all  the  inferences  made  from  this  single 
sentence  ? 

Again :  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  did  not  express 
any  determination  of  his  own  mind  in  respect  to 
his  future  course;  but  the  fair  inferences  to  be  made 
from  the  words  of  the  Message  are,  that,  without 
^Hhis  conviction,”  the  American  proposition  would 
not  have  been  withdrawn  at  all;  and  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  or  contingency  of  a  change  of  “  this  con¬ 
viction,”  by  the  British  Minister  ceasing  “on  his 
part  to  stop,’’’  he  did  not  declare  nor  intimate  that 
his  own  offer  had  become  also  inadmissible.  It 
seems  to  me  the  inference  by  us  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  other  way;  and  that  the  constructions 
given  to  these  oft  quoted  words  are  illogical  and 
untrue.  There  the  narrative  ended,  concluding,  I 
again  repeat,  by  assigning  “  this  conviction”  upon 
his  mind  as  his  reason  for  withdrawing  his  propo¬ 
sition  after  it  had  been  rejected!  But  nothing  more — 
nothing  more. 

He  does  not  expressly  ask  for  the  notice  as  an 
instmment  of  negotiation  at  all.  That  is  left  for 
Congress  to  see  and  decide  upon.  He  asks  Con¬ 
gress  for  a  LAW  that,  will  show  the  concurrence 
of  the  two  Departments  of  the  Government  in  one 
conclusion,  and  that  is,  that  the  old  convention  of 
1827  is  to  be  no  more,  after  a  year’s  notice.  We 
see  for  ourselves — we  know  for  ourselves,  that  such 
a  concurrence  will  strengthen  his  hands,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  will  give  him  the  authority  at  once,  and 
whilst  negotiation  is  pending.  In  that  form  and 
to  that  extent  he  asked  it,  and  in  no  other. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  the  MessEige  re¬ 
commending  certain  measures  of  legislation — all  of 
them,  however,  entirely  consistent  with  further  ne¬ 
gotiation — contained  this  g-eneral  declaration:  “All 
‘  attempts  at  compromise  having  failed,  it  becomes 
‘  the  duty  of  Congress  to  CONSIDER  whatmeas- 
‘  ures  it  MAY  be  proper  to  adopt,  ”&c.,  (page  11.) 
And,  after  remarking  that  a  year’s  notice  must  be 
given  before  either  party  can  rightfully  assert  or 
exercise  “  exchisive”  jurisdiction  over  “  any  por¬ 
tion”  of  the  territory,  the  President  said:  “This 
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‘  notice  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  proper  to 
‘  give;  and  I  recommend  that  provision  be  made 
‘  by  law  for  giving  it  accordingly,  and  terminating 
‘  in  this  manner  the  convention  of  the  6th  August, 
‘  1827.”  “  All  attempts”  are  very  general  words. 
I  admit  that;  and  I  am  not  complaining  against 
Senators  for  their  first  impressions ;  but  surely  it  is 
not  illogical  nor  unreasonable  for  me  to  insist  that, 
with  the  light  of  his  past  conduct  now  before  us — 
his  acts  of  omission  and  commission, — with  the 
words  “consider”  and  “may”  in  the  same  sen¬ 
tence — not  “enact”  and  “  is,”  or  the  like, — with  the 
already  ascertained  fact  that  negotiation  was  and  is 
still  pending, — with  the  knowledge  that  JAMES  K. 
POLK  is  not  an  imperious  MILITARY  CHIEF¬ 
TAIN,  but  a  CHRISTIAN  STATESMAN,  to 
whom  politically  there  is  no  expectation  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  at  the  close  of  his  Presidential  tenn, — with  the 
very  strong  fact  that,  unless  the  President  desired 
to  have  this  legislative  action  as  a  merely  moral  in¬ 
strument  to  aid  him  in  his  executive  duties,  and 
to  pursue  the  negotiation  to  a  conclusion,  (if  such 
should  be  the  will  of  Congress,)  he  could  have  no 
use  for  it  that  is  honorable  to  him  or  to  his  Ad¬ 
ministration, — with  all  these  things  as  a  key  to 
their  true  meaning,  it  will  not  be  said  (at  least, 
not  by  his  “friends”)  that  “  aZZ  ^orts  to  effect  a 
compromise”  meant  anything  more  than  “  all  the 
efforts  made  anterioi'  to  the  date  of  the  Messas:e” — 
“  all  the  efforts  made  up  to  that  period.”  So  inter¬ 
preted,  how  harmless  the  sentence  was!  How 
unjust,  how  false  the  deductions  made  from  it! 

But  the  Message  said:  the  end  of  the  ijear’s 

‘  notice,  we  shall  have  reached  a  period  when 
‘  the  national  rights  in  Oregon  must  either  be 
‘  abandoned  or  firmly  maintained.  That  they  can- 
‘  not  be  abandoned  without  a  sacrifice  of  both  na- 
‘  tional  honor  and  interest  is  too  clear  to  admit  of 
‘  doubt,”  (page  13.)  A  great  deal  has  been  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  made  of  this  by  the  “  true  friends  of  Ore¬ 
gon.”  Now  observe,  that  “  at  the  end  of  the  year’s 
notice,”  not  before  it,  in  the  view  of  that  part  of 
the  Message,  will  that  period  be  reached.  But  it 
is  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam  that  the  period  cannot  be 
delayed  “  a  year”  unless  negotiation  is  to  be  pur¬ 
sued.  If  the  President’s  mind  had  been  made  up 
to  compromise  nothing  and  to  negotiate  no  longer, 
it  was  little  less  than  a  deception  and  a  mockery  to 
tell  Congress  that  the  period  for  abandoning  or  as¬ 
serting  our  rights  will  be  reached  a  year  after  notice 
to  Great  Britain  !  In  such  a  case,  the  period  had 
come  already.  It  is  now  here! — NOW! — TO¬ 
DAY!  — and  he  would  have  told  us  to  prepare  for 
asserting  “  our  clear  and  unquestionable  title  to  all  of 
Oregon.”  This  ought  to  have  been  his  language, 
if  such  had  been  his  meaning.  But  if,  indeed,  ne¬ 
gotiation  was  to  be  “  pursued  to  a  conclusion  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise,”  the  period  for  asserting  or 
abandoning  our  “  national  rights”  must  be  delay¬ 
ed,  and  cannot  be  reached  until  the  negotiation  is 
concluded;  and  if  the  notice  is  passed,  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  a  year,  but  no  longer. 

If,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  most  griev¬ 
ously  mistaken  in  the  man  and  the  officer — if  I  have 
not  been  altogether  deceived  by  his  past  conduct 
and  by  these  “  records,”  the  President  has  not  shut 
the  door  to  a  peaceable  and  honorable  adjustment 
of  the  OREGON  controversy  by  a  COMPRO¬ 


MISE  ;  but,  with  noble  reliance  upon  his  own  good 
purposes  and  a  just  regard  for  Congress  as  the  con¬ 
stitutional  intei'preters  and  repi’esentatives  of  the 
public  will,  he  has  only  paused  to  see  whether  the 
Representatives  of  the  States  and  the  People  will 
stand  by  him  or  not.  Standing  in  the  halls  of 
negotiation,  with  the  door  of  conciliation  as  open 
as  before,  he  but  turns  to  receive  from  Congress 
this  law  to  aid  his  progress.  He  invites  their  sanc¬ 
tion  as  a  legislative  body  to  a  law  for  notice  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  existing  convention  of  1827.  But  he 
stands  there  with  dignity,  moderation,  and  discre¬ 
tion,  ready  to  hear  his  constitutional  advisers, 
should  they  bid  him  to  forbear,  and  if  that  indeed 
be  the  will  of  the  People  constitutionally  expressed. 
That  is  his  exact  position  as  defined  by  his  past 
conduct,  and  in  no  way  contradicted  by  the  re¬ 
cords  fairly  interpreted.  You  see  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  position  is,  if  I  understand  it,  and  I  believe 
that  I  do.  I  have  no  fear — no  doubt — no  distrust 
of  it  or  of  him.  WHAT  WILL  NOW  BE 
YOURS What  shall  we  do 

If  you  think  the  President  has  done  wrong,  as 
some'of  “  the  true  friends  of  Oregon”  do,  and  that 
he  has  “  committed”  himself  to  surrender  too  much 
for  honor,  compromise,  and  peace,— then  close  the 
halls  of  the  Senate,  and  let  those  Senators  meet  the 
responsibility  of  advising  him  to  put  an  end  to  ne¬ 
gotiation;  and  until  you  have  told  him  that,  and 
he  has  obeyed  it,  do  not  give  him  this  law  to  au¬ 
thorize  the’ notice;  and  then  you  will  be  doixg — 
voTiXG — something  towards  “All  of  Oregon  or 
none.”  That  course  would  be  manly;  and  less 
than  that  will  not  be  just  to  yourselves,  nor  to  the 
President,  nor  to  the  country.  He  will  then  see 
and  understand  your  position  truly,  and  he  will 
know  how  to  use  your  notice.  He  will  know 
how  to  advise  you  for  a  preparation  for  conse¬ 
quences.  He  will  understand  that  you  have  given 
it  to  him  as  a  sword,  and  not  as  an  olive  branch. 

If  you  think  he  has  proposed  too  little — and  I 
fear  there  may  be  some  here  who  do,  although  no 
one  has  yet  declared  so — that  more  concession 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  demands  of  Great  Britain 
than  the  offered  compromise  line  at  49°;  that  be¬ 
cause  the  President  has  not,  and  probably  may 
not,  make  that  concession,  it  were  better  to  remit 
both  countries  to  their  ancient  condition  of  a  per¬ 
petual  feud  and  a  joint  occupancy  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  convention  of  1827;  and  that  this  can  be  safely 
done  in  full  view  of  coming  events,  then  it  is  cer¬ 
tain — I  admit  it  without  hesitation — that  the  notice 
ought  to  be  REFUSED  by  you. 

But  if  this  Senate  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
the  line  of  compromise  at  49°  is  substantially  all 
that  we  ought  to  yield,  or  can  yield — and  if  they 
are  willing  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Executive 
in  his  efforts  to  settle  this  dispute  THERE,  and  by 
a  COMPROMISE,  to  preserve  the  honor  and  peace 
of  our  country,  satisfied  as  we  must  be  that  now 
or  never  is  the  time  to  prevent  demagogues  of  our 
land  from  converting  this  difference  into  a  dispute 
— this  negotiation  into  a  war — they  will  then  give 
him  what  he  asks  for — give  it  to  him  promptly, 
confidingly,  by  passing  some  sort  of  law  for  a 
notice,  while  he  stands  in  his  present  position, 
that  he  mav  terminate  the  convention  of  1827. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  have  not  decided  with- 
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out  a  just  consideration  of  my  responsibility,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  upon  the  position  I  shall 
take.  But  after  much  reflection,  long  and  anxious 
thought,  a  conscientious  effort  to  determine  the 
point  with  justice  to  other  nations,  but  with  un¬ 
faltering  faithfulness  to  the  honorable  obligations 
and  lasting  interests  of  my  own  country,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  cannot,  ought  not,  must  not  com¬ 
promise  this  controversy  in  any  manner  very  ma¬ 
terially  different  from  that  to  which  the  President, 
as  I  understand  his  position  and  these  records, 
stands  himself  committed,  and  RIGHTLY  COM¬ 
MITTED;— and  I  shall  therefore  vote  to  give  him 
the  notice,  and  with  it  all  the  moral  weight  of 
an  American  Senate’s  settled  opinion,  that  if 
Great  Britain  will  not,  or  if  she  cannot,  consent 
to  do  us  justice,  by  yielding  her  pretensions  of 
dominion  over  the  territory  below  that  line  of 
49°  as  a  compromise,  then  WE  WILL  HAVE 
TO  FIGHT.  I  repeat  it,  WE  MUST  THEN 
FIGHT  FOR  IT.  If  my  mind  had  not  settled 
down  into  a  determination  to  concede  no  more  than 
a  compromise  at  49°,  with  the  qualifications  al¬ 
ready  stated,  I  would  vote  against  the  notice;  for 
without  that  determination  of  the  Senate  the  no¬ 
tice  would  have  no  moral  weight  whatever,  and  be 
worthless,  worse  than  worthless,  in  the  negotiation. 
It  would  be  a  temporizing  pretence — a  species  of 
legislative  diplomacy,  an  empty  bravado,  of  which 
we  have  had  quite  enough  already,  unsuited  to  the 
dignity  of  this  body  or  the  gravity  of  the  subject, 
and  rather  embarrassing  than  helpful  to  the  xAd- 
ministration  in  pursuing  the  negotiation.  In  a 
word,  we  ought  to  refuse  the  notice  unless  there  is 
a  solemn  determination  to  make  the  compromise 
line  of  49°  our  FIGHTING  LINE — if  it  must  be 
so. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  some  other  topics 
that  have  been  introduced  into  this  discussion, 
which  I  feel  obliged  to  notice.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  PEOPLE  have  decided  this  question, 
and  all  Democrats  are  called  to  obey  the  voice 
of  the  people  at  tile  peril  of  consequences.  I 
am  a  Democrat,  and  upon  party  questions  a  party 
man.  Of  this,  I  make  no  concealment;  and  at 
home  I  have  never  been  suspected,  I  think,  but 
once,  and  that  did  not  last  long.  But  I  am  not  a 
slave  to  dictation,  nor  a  tame  follower  of  any 
man’s  lead,  especially  upon  questions  likely  to  in¬ 
volve  my  party  in  danger,  or  my  country  in  ruin. 
I  am  Democrat  enough  not  to  shrink  from  speak¬ 
ing  the  trxbth  boldly  to  the  people,  as  they  shall 
hear  who  hear  me  at  all.  I  had  rather  serve  them 
than  please  them,  though  I  have  found  in  my  own 
experience  that  honest  service  is  the  best  avenue 
to  their  confidence.  I  do  not  know  nor  believe 
that  the  people  are  opposed  to  an  honorable 
compromise  of  this  controversy.  That  they 
might  be  made  so  by  wilful  appliances,  I  have 
no  doubt.  But  I  do  not  shrink  from  meeting 
such  an  issue  directly — not  I.  I  should  hold 
myself  no  Democrat  if  I  did.  By  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  the  making  of  trea¬ 
ties  is  confided  to  the  PRESIDENT,  under  the 
advice  of  the  Senate.  I  talk  of  treaties;  not  ordina¬ 
ry  laws.  In  treaty -making,  we  act  in  private,  and 
upon  information  we  cannot  disclose.  We  deny  to 


foreign  Ministers  the  right  to  discuss  the  cause  of 
their  Governments  to  our  PEOPLE.  Should  one 
undertake  it,  he  would  be  driven  from  the  country, 
as  he  ought  to  be.  We  represent  STATES;  and 
Senators  are  presumed  to  be  statesmen  of  some 
learning  and  great  judgment.  We  generally  ratify 
a  treaty  before  the  PEOPLE  are  permitted  to  know 
anything  of  it,  or  of  the  reasons  for  its  ratification. 
If  we  were  cautious  to  observe  the  rules,  this  would 
always  be  the  case.  How  absurd,  therefore,  to 
assert  that  the  People  have  retained,  or  that  they 
wish  to  exert,  or  that  they  can  rightfully  exercise, 
the  power  to  instruct  the  Senate  upon  the  making 
of  a  treaty.  How  execrable  and  revolutionary 
would  be  the  doctrine  that  a  President  should  seek 
to  set  aside  his  constitutional  advisers,  and  go  be¬ 
fore  the  people,  whether  it  were  the  honest  “  mass¬ 
es,”  or  Baltimore  Conventions,  or  town  and  county 
meetings,  wherein  factions  are  first  formed,  and 
then  led  by  demagogues,  who  called  them  together. 
Oh,  my  country  ! — my  country  !  when  that  shall 
be  our  fate,  if,  in  the  providence  of  God,  it  shall 
ever  be ! 

Sir,  hear  what  the  Father  of  his  Country  said,  a 
half  a  century  ago.  Let  the  People  hear  him.  Let 
an  American  Senate  hear  him.  Let  PRESIDENT 
POLK  hear  PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON,  and 
stand  to  his  position  !  How  precious  will  be  his 
reward  ! 

“  There  had  been  a  public  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
‘  for  the  purpose  of  passing  resolves  against  Jay’s 
‘  treaty.  After  the  business  of  the  meeting  was 
‘  closed,  a  copy  of  the  treaty  was  suspended  on  a 
‘  pole  and  carried  about  the  streets  by  a  company 
‘  of  people,  who  at  length  stopped  in  front  of  the 
‘  British  Minister’s  house,  and  there  burnt  the 
‘  treaty;  and  also  before  the  door  of  the  British 
‘  Consul,  amidst  the  huzzas  and  acclamations  of 
‘  the  multitude  !”  In  Boston  the  same  sort  of  thing 
was  done,  and  a  town  meeting  addressed  to  the 
President  a  protest.  This  was  his  reply  to  all: 

“  To  Ezekiel  Price,  Thomas  Walley,  William  Board- 

man,  Ebenezer  Seaver,  Thomas  Crafts,  Thomas 

Edwards,  William  Little,  William  Scollay,  and 

Jesse  Putnam — Selectmen  of  the  town  of  Boston. 

“  United  States,  July  28,  1795. 

“  Gentlemen:  In  every  act  of  my  Administra- 
‘  tion,  I  have  sought  the  happiness  of  my  fellow- 
‘  citizens.  My  system  for  the  attainment  of  this 
‘  object  has  uniformly  been  to  overlook  all  per- 
‘sonal,  local,  and  partial  considerations;  to  con- 
‘  template  the  United  States  as  one  great  whole;  to 
‘  confide  that  sudden  impressions,  when  erroneous, 

‘  would  yield  to  candid  reflection;  and  to  consult 
‘  only  the  substantial  and  permanent  interests  of 
‘our  country. 

“  Nor  have  I  departed  from  this  line  of  conduct 
‘  on  the  occasion  which  has  produced  the  resolu- 
‘  tions  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant. 

‘  Without  a  predilection  for  my  own  judgment,  I 
‘  have  weighed  with  attention  every  argument 
‘which  has  at  any  time  been  brought  into  view. 

‘  But  the  CONSTITUTION  is  the  guide,  which  1 
‘  never  can  abandon.  It  has  assigned  to  the  PRES- 
‘  IDENT  the  power  of  making  treaties,  with  the 
‘  advice  and  consent  of  the  SENATE.  It  was 
‘  doubtless  supposed  that  these  two  branches  of 
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’  Governnient  v.'ould  combine, -vv'ithout  passion,  and 
‘  with  the  best  means  of  infonnation,  those  facts 
‘  and  principles  upon  which  the  success  of  our 

*  foreign  relations  will  always  depend;  that  they 
‘  ought  not  to  substitute  for  their  ojr?i  co«ricMo?i  the 
‘  opinions  of  others,  or  to  seek  truth  through  any 

*  channel  but  that  of  a  temperate  and  welMnfonned 

*  investigation. 

“  Under  this  persuasion,  I  have  resolved  on  the 
‘  manner  of  executing  the  duty  before  me.  To  the 
'  high  responsibility  attached  to  it,  I  freely  submit ; 
‘  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  at  liberty  to  make  these 
‘  sentiments  known  as  the  grounds  of  my  proce- 

*  dure.  While  I  feel  the  most  lively  gi'atitude  for 

*  the  many  instances  of  approbation  from  my  coun- 
‘  try,  I  can  no  otherwise  DESERVE  it  than  by 
‘  obeying  the  dictates  of  my  COvYSCZEV'CE. 

■“With  due  respect,  I  am,  gentlemen,  &c., 
[Sigxed]  “  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  ’’ 

Who  does  not  know  the  history  of  that  party 
•denunciation  and  violence  which  disturbed  this 
nation  even  under  Washington’s  Administmtion, 
when  GENET  appealed  to  the  PEOPLE  of  the 
States  in  behalf  of  France  and  against  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  how  PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON’S 
celebrated  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  saved  the 
PEACE  OF  AAIERICA.  In  taking  leave  of  the 
duties  and  cares  of  public  station,  hear  what 
Washixgtox  said  of  it  to  the  people: 

“  After  dehberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of 

*  the  best  hghts  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied 
‘  that  our  country  ,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
‘  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
‘  duty  and  interest  to  take,  a  NEUTRAL  position. 

*  Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  fai’  as  should 
‘  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it  with  moderation, 

*  perseverance,  and  firmness.''’ 

And,  oh,  how  like  a  patriot  and  father,  did  he, 
still  yearning  over  his  country,  warn  us  by  his 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS  to  beware  of  all  self- 
constituted  combinations  to  overawe  and  control 
this  Senate  !  It  is  Washington  who  speaks  to  us 
from  the  grave;  let  Senators  listen! 

“  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right 
‘  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitu* 

*  tions  of  Government.  But  the  constitution  which 

*  at  any  time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and 
‘  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  ob- 
‘  ligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power 
‘  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
‘  ment  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to 

*  obey  the  established  government. 

“All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws, 

*  all  combinations  and  associations,  under  what- 

*  ever  plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to 
■*  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  aice  the  regular  delib- 

*  oration  and  action  cf  the  constituted  authori- 
‘  TIES,  ai'e  destructive  of  this  fundamental  princi- 
‘  pie,  and  of  fatal  tendency.  They  serve  to  organ- 

*  ize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordi- 
‘  nary  force,  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  vrill 
‘  of  the  nation  the  will  pf  a  party — often  a  small 
‘  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the  com- 
‘  niunity — and,  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs 
‘  of  different  parties,  to  make  the  public  adminis- 
‘  tration  the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  incon  - 
‘  gruous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ 


I  ‘  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by 
:  ‘  common  counsels,  and  modified  by  mutual  m- 
j  ‘  terests. 

!  “  However  combinations  or  associations  of  the 

‘  above  description  may  now  and  then  answer 
‘  popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of 
‘  time  and  things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by 
‘  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men 
:  ‘  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  PEOPLE, 

I  ‘  and  to  usurp  for  THEMSELVES  the  rems  of 
!  ‘  Government,  destroying  afterwards  the  very  en- 
‘  gines  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  domin- 
‘  ion.” — Farewell  Mdress. 

What  words  of  wisdom  and  of  truth  are  these  ! 

I  They  are  the  principles  of  liberty,  weiUregulated 
:  liberty;  of  freedom,  constitutional  freedom. 

Methinks  I  see  the  coming  storm.  The  press  may 
be  already  chaiged;  but  no  matter.  This  is  my 
country’s  question,  not  a  mere  party  strife.  These 
ai’e  the  sentiments  my  head  and  my  heart  approve, 
and  I  will  not  withhold  them.  The  President  may 
!  peril  his  Administration^ — some  of  you  believe  he 
1  will — if  he  or  his  friends  should  dare  to  think  like 
I  WASHINGTON— to  act  like  WASHINGTON. 

'  But  he  will  violate  his  duty  and  peril  his  country 
i  if  he  does  not.  So  did  WASHINGTON  peril 
I  his  Administration ;  but,  the  people,  the  DE- 
AdOCRACY,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  all  was  well. 
A  much  humbler  victim  (like  him  who  addresses 
you)  must  expect  to  be  marked  as  a  disturber  of  our 
I  party  haiTnony.  But  shall  I  preach  hannony  when 
i  there  is  no  concord,  upon  such  questions  eis  these  ? 
i  It  would  be  political  hypocrisy.  I  read  to  an  Ainer- 
j  ican  Senate  the  lessons  which  Washington  taught, 

I  and  upon  which  Washington  ACTED;  and  if 
’  “  that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.” 

But,  before  you  strike,  the  PEOPLE  shall  hear. 
Are  not  these  the  time  principles  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  upon  which  every  Administration  of  this  Gov- 
eimment,  from  Washington  down— Federal  and 
DEMOCRATIC— have  ACTED,— have  ACT¬ 
ED,  I  say— in  the  management  of  our  foreign  affairs  7 
I  challenge  a  refutation  by  their  acts— not  mere 
words.  It  is  southern  Democracy,  Mr.  President, 
beyond  aU  dispute.  It  is  that  sort  which  I  have 
always  professed;  not  like  a  potato,  that  grows 
under  ground  at  the  root;  but  which  blooms  and 
bears  its  fruit  in  the  open  air  of  heaven,  and  then 
ripens  and  is  fit  for  use. 

I  say  nothing  about  Legislative  Instructions: 
nm  a  word.  I  have  not  time  to  speak  upon  that 
pmnt,  so  as  to  express  myself  in  a  manner  to  avoid 
misrepresentations ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  I  should 
raise  that  question  before  I  shall  be  instructed.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  that  NokTH  Carolina  has  not  in¬ 
structed  her  Senators.  1  esteem  it  a  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  my  State,  that  North  Carolina  never  did, 
in  any  party  mutations  or  political  excitements,  in¬ 
struct  her  Senators  upon  a  treaty  or  treaty¬ 
making,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  presume  it  will  not  so 
much  as  be  pretended  that  I  ought  to  pay  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  mandates  of  any  other  State. 

[At  this  stage  of  his  remarks,  Air.  Haywood 
gave  an  amusing  account  of  the  garne  of  politics 
to  be  played  with  this  Oregon  question  in  Presi¬ 
dent-making.  The  substance  was,  that  the  great 
Western  Democratic  statesman,  (Air.  Benton,)— [he 
had  seen  ever  smce  Inst  summer,]— =was  to  be  drunw 
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med  out  of  the  party,  with  the  false  label  upon  his 
back,  of  “  traitor  to  Oregon!”  The  great  Southern 
Democratic  statesman,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  was  to  be 
dismissed,  falsely  labelled  with  the  cry  of  “  Punic 
faith  to  Oregon.”  The  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
[Mr.  Sevier,]  another  eloquent  and  early  friend 
of  Oregon,  would  find  himself  marched  out  for  his 
Want  of  foresight — because,  in  the  last  Congress, 
he  made  a  speech  for  the  notice,  but  instead  of 
going  for  “  all  or  none,”  “  fight  or  no  fight,”  he 
had  got  for  his  reward  a  vulgar  patch  to  his  back, 
of  “notice  for  the  sake  0/  negotiation.”  The 
Secretary  of  State,  [Mi*.  Buchanan,]  and  all  the 
Cabinet,  would  probably  be  dismissed,  in  a  body, 
from  the  party,  branded  as  “  British  com^yromisers.” 
And  as  that  left  the  Governor  of  J\''ew  York  still  in 
the  party,  Mr.  H.  asked,  “  what  of  him?  How 
is  he  to  be  got  rid  of?”  “Oh,  that  will  be  a 
small  job,  provided  the  indignation  against  the 
Washington  treaty  can  be  kept  up  to  a  white 
heat  long  enough,  as  he  voted  for  its  ratification.” 
[Then  turning  to  Mr.  Webster] — “  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  may  see  a  more  amiable  ex¬ 
cuse  for  certain  stale  strictures  upon  the  “  Wash¬ 
ington  treaty”  than  malice  towards  the  negotiator. 
GOVERNOR  WRIGHT,  as  a  Senator,  voted  for 
its  ratification;  and  he  happens  not  to  be  here  to 
vote  upon  Ot'egon.  So  “  Ratification  of  the  .Ashbur¬ 
ton  treaty,”  will  be  his  badge  upon  his  dismissal. 
During  this  part  of  the  speech  there  was  much 
laughter,  and  the  picture,  although  drawn  serious¬ 
ly,  was  exhibited  in  good  humor.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  follows:] 

Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  safe  to  my  party, 
where  do  the  Democrats  expect  to  find  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  ?  Who  will  be  our  President  after 
we  have  expelled  all  our  biggest  men  ?  Sir,  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know. 

[Mr.  PIannegan  remarked:  “Take  him  from 
amongst  the  people,  where  we  got  one  before.”] 

Oh !  Ay,  then  he  IS  to  be  taken  from  among  the 
people,  is  he — without  resorting  to  such  statesmen 
as  those  I  have  named?  We  shall  see,  however, 
whether  the  people  agree  to  have  this  game  played 
after  a  three  year’s  notice. 

There  is  a  mistake,  however,  Mr.  President,  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  exclaimed,  at  his 
first  sight  of  my  imperfect  picture.  In  my  State, 
let  me  tell  that  Senator,  when  Democrats  talk  of 
“  the  people,”  we  mean  “  the  masses” — the  “bone 
and  sinew”  of  the  land,  as  distinguished  from  the 
statesmen,  lawyers,  politicians,  and  such  like.  In 
that  sense,  I  deny  that  President  Polk  was  got 
for  a  candidate  from  among  “  the  people.”  He 
has  been  a.  politician  all  his  life,  and  we  knew  it 
when  he  was  nominated.  Thank  God  for  it ! — 
he  has  now  proved  himself  to  have  been  more — 
one  of  the  statesmen  of  this  great  country.  And 
if  he  will  only  stand  up  by  the  side  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  he  has  done,  and  I  hope  he  will  do,  he 
will  be  entitled  to  our  lasting  admiration.  That 
sort  of  flattery  to  the  people  would  not  take  at  all 
with  “  the  people”  in  my  part  of  the  world,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  it  would  tickle  the  people 
very  much  anywhere.  A  man  is  no  worse,  as  a 
man,  because  he  does  not  possess  the  learning  and 
political  experience  which  are  requisite  to  fit  him 
for  the  station  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 


States.  Nobody  pretends  to  that.  But  it  is  a 
great  evil  when  everybody  thinks  he  is  fit  to  be  the 
President;  and  if  my  friend  from  Indiana  should 
stand  up  before  a  crowd  of  honest  Democrats  in 
my  State  and  talk  to  “the  people,”  the  “real  peo¬ 
ple,”  the  “masses,”  there — the  men  who  drive 
their  own  ploughs,  make  their  own  carts,  &c.,  and 
quietly  pursue  their  occupation  at  home — about 
NOMINATING  ONE  OF  THEM  FOR  PRES¬ 
IDENT,  they  would  do  what  I  will  not — laugh  in 
his  face,  and  tell  him  that  he  might  as  well  talk  of  get¬ 
ting  a  blacksmith  to  mend  loatches. 

But  let  me  ask  the  attention  of  Senators  whilst 
I  give  to  the  Baltimore  resolution  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  notice.  It  has  been  often  referred  to  in 
the  Senate,  and  no  one  has  answered.  1  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Breese]  is 
entitled  to  the  distinction  of  having  first  read  it 
in  the  Senate.  He  did  not  have  the  Secretary 
to  read  it,  but  read  it  himself:  Next  year  for 
the  next  step!  The  Senate,  having  no  wish  to 
misrepresent  me,  need  not  be  asked  to  remember 
that  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  conven¬ 
tion  or  its  members.  The  resolution  which  has  been 
gravely  read,  and  often  relied  upon  as  deserving 
great  weight  and  consideration  in  our  deliberations, 
is  my  subject;  not  the  convention.  The  resolution 
on  Oregon  is  simply  this:  The  declaration  of  opin¬ 
ions  by  a  party  convention  recommending  those 
opinions  to  the  people  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  convention.  That  is  its  precise 
character.  They  are  before  me: 

“  Resolved,  That  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon 
‘  is  clear  and  unquestionable;  that  no  portion  of 
‘  the  same  ought  to  be  ceded  to  England  or  any 
‘  other  Power;  and  that  the  re-occupation  of  Ore- 
‘  gon,  and  the  re-annexation  of  Texas,  at  the  ear- 
‘  best  practicable  period,  are  great  American  meas- 
‘  ures,  which  this  convention  recommends  to  the 
‘  cordial  support  of  the  Democratic  party  of  this 
‘  Union.” 

It  is  remai'kable  how  this  resolution  has  acquired 
so  much  importance  now,  when  it  was  not  even 
tliought  worthy  of  being  communicated  to  Mr. 
Polk  at  that  time  by  its  authors.  I  have  before 
me,  in  Niles’s  Register,  the  letter  informing  him  of 
his  nomination,  and  expecting  to  elect  him;  and  his 
reply  accepts  the  nomination,  hoping  they  may. 
That  is  about  the  whole  of  it.  In  good  taste,  and 
enough  said.  If  any  Senator  wishes  it,  I  will  read 
the  letters.  Here  they  are.  But  not  a  word  about 
Oregon — not  a  syllable.  No  pledges  made,  and 
none  required.  In  truth,  we  all  know  that  the 
Baltimore  Convention  was  not  called  to  instructor 
to  expi’ess  opinions  for  the  party,  but  simply  to 
choose  a  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE.  So 
you  come  round  again  to  Mr.  Polk’s  opinion 
voluntarily  expressed  before  he  was  a  candidate 
for  President,  and  which  he  has  not  changed  to 
this  day.  Of  that  I  have  already  spoken. 

Then  whom  does  this  resolution  bind?  AVhy 
brought  into  this  Senate?  But  before  you  answer 
me,  recollect  there  were  two  Baltimore  conventions. 
[Some  person  said — “  three.  ”]  I  know,  but  I  don’t 
count  the  Tyler  Convention.  [A  good  deal  of 
laughter  took  place  at  this  remark,  and  Mr.  H. 
said,  “  I  mean  no  sneer — no  ofience  to  any  one.”] 
The  Whig  Senators,  I  suppose  it  will  Idc  admitted, 
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are  not  bound  by  the  Democratic  Convention  res¬ 
olution.  [Mr.  Dickixsox,  of  ]New  York,  and 
others  said,  “  Of  course  not.”]  They}  that  is  settled. 
How  is  it  with  a  Democratic  Senator,  whose  State 
voted  for  IMr.  Clay,  and  repudiated  the  Democratic 
Convention  ?  That  is  my  case.  My  State  adopted 
the  Constitution  mrmy  years  ago;  and  besides  that, 
they  refused  to  vote  for  Mr.  Polk,  or  to  approve  tliis 
resolution  in  1844.  What  is  it  expected  of  ME 
to  do.^  To  obey  the  Constitution,  and  follow  the 
people  of  my  State;  or  this  resolution  of  a  con¬ 
vention  sent  to  Baltimoi'e  to  YOMIYATE  A 
CANDIDATE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  but  not  to 
make  CREEDS  for  the  party  [Some  one  re¬ 
marked,  “  Of  course  you  are  not  bound  as  a  Sen¬ 
ator. ”]  Very  well ;  it  is  as  a  Senator  I  talk  here, 
as  a  Senator  I  vote  here,  and  as  a  Seyiator  I  heard 
these  resolutions  read  here;  and  yet  as  a  Senator 
I  am  not  bound  to  heed  them.  That  is  a  strange 
result  after  all  we  have  heard  of  this  matter.  And 
in  behalf  of  my  Democratic  neighbors,  the  Sen¬ 
ators  from  Soutli  Carolina,  I  would  respectfully 
inquire  whether  they  were  bound,  and  how  far? 
— since  South  Carolina  would  not  join  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  had  no  delegates  in  it.  [Several  voices: 
“  Oh,  yes;  her  delegates  came  in  after.”]  I  under¬ 
stand  it:  South  Cai'olina  delegates  came  into  the 
nomiyiatioyi.  However,  I  suspect  tliat  much  of  all 
this,  intended  or  not  mtended,  will  be  used  to  aid 
the  cry  of  “Punic  faith” — “Punic  faith,”  of 
which  1  shall  speeJc  hereafter. 

But  in  the  next  place,  Mr.  President,  I  presume 
to  tell  my  Democratic  associates  who  ihmst  this 
new  CREED  upon  me  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy  in 
the  party,  that  they  seem  to  me  not  to  understand 
it  themselves,  and  it  were  as  well  to  look  to  that 
before  any  cry  of  treason  shall  be  got  up,  either 
against  the  President,  or  against  the  Senate,  or 
against  an  humble  individual  like  myself.  I  charge 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  all  other  Senators  who 
subscribe  this  as  a  creed,  and  yet  go  for  54°  40', 
with  insisting  upon  more  than  the  Baltimore  Con¬ 
vention  have  recommended  the  party  to  believe  and 
do;  and  here  is  my  proof.  It  truly  says  that  Texas 
and  Oregon  are  “  great  America}}’^  questions  !  You 
insist  that  Oregon  is  a  ‘^Western”  question:  and 
sometimes  it  is  treated  by  you  as  a  party'’  ques¬ 
tion;  and  I  am  afraid  that,  by  bringing  it  here, 
you  will  soon  induce  otlier  persons  (without  Sen¬ 
ators  intending  it)  to  convert  it  into  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  presidential — sectional — anti-democratic,  anti- 
Administration  question,  and  teach  others  to  PRO¬ 
SCRIBE  those  who  cannot  lay  aside  our  original 
faith  as  we  do  our  clothes;  and,  therefore,  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  an  ^'American”  question,  and  that, 
like  Texas,  the  “twin-sister  to  Oregon,”  the  bound- 
aides  of  Oregon  ought  to  be  left  to  a  settlement  by 
negotiation  through  the  President  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States — the  only  constitutional  organs 
for  treating  with  foreign  Governments. 

But  more  than  that,  Mr.  President:  this  CREED 
is  in  favor  of  the  “  RE-OCCUPATION  OF  ORE¬ 
GON.”  And  that  is  what  it  recommended  to  our 
party.  Ah!  “re-occupation” — that’s  the  word; 
not  occupation,  but  re- occupation.  Now,  we  cannot 
“  re-occupy”  what  we  never  “occupied”  before. 
We  never  occupied  the  Oregon  that  hes  north  of 
the  compromise  line  of  49°  before,  but  the  Oregon 


I  on  this  side  of  that  line  we  have  heretofore  occu¬ 
pied.  Therefore  we  cannot  re-occupy  north  of  49°, 
but  we  can  re-occupy  all  south  of  that  line  !  And 
I  that  is  exactly  what  the  President  has  been  endeav- 
I  oring  to  do,  and  exactly  what  I  am  in  favor  of  do- 
'  fight  or  yio  fight.”  Sir,  if  a  Democrat  thus 

I  comes  fully  up  to  this  creed  by  his  action ,  what  gave 
Senators  here  tlie  privilege  to  denounce  him  as 
untrue  to  the  Democratic  faith?  This  constniction 
of  the  CREED  is  not  hypercritical.  What  is  “  OR¬ 
EGON?”  The  country  on  the  Columbia  river  ayid 
I  south  of  it — all  lying  below  the  hire  of  49° — used 
‘  to  be  Oregon.  The  old  historians,  maps,  and  ge- 
I  ographers  all  had  it  so.  It  is  a  thing  of  modern 
I  oi'igin  to  call  any  part  of  the  territory  north  of  49° 

^  “Oregon.”  There  is,  then,  an  old  Oregon  and  a 
modern  Oregon.  The  old  Oregon  was  once  occu- 
I  pied  by  us.  Outside  of  tliat  we  have  never  occu- 
i  pied  any  portion  of  the  modern  Oregon;  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  this  CREED  had  gone  for  an  occupation  of 
Oregon,  it  might  well  be  construed  “all  of  Oregon,” 
old  and  neic.  But  as  it  only  went  for  a  “  re-occu- 
pation,”it  is  as  clear  as  day  that  the  creed  must 
be  interpreted  to  mean  the  old  Oregon  up  to  49°; 

I  that  same  Oregon  which  we  once  occupied;  that 
j  same  Oregon  which  lies  south  of  49°;  that  same 
j  Oregon  which  the  DEMOCRATS  all  go  for  still; — 
j  only  some  of  us  are  not  anxious  to  fight  for  any 
I  MORE  !  If  we  stand  to  the  faith,  and  keep  the  bond 
as  it  was  written  for  us,  will  not  that  suffice?  I 
I  think,  IMr.  President,  I  have  disposed  of  the  Balti- 
I  more  resolution  genei-ally  and  specially. 

I  With  unaffected  pain  did  I  hear  a  charge  of 
,  “  PUNIC  FAITH”  brought  and  repeated  E^ainst 
j  the  South,  in  this  Senate,  with  respect  to  this  Ore- 
,  gon  notice,  &c.,  and  in  a  way  that  challenged  a  re- 
I  ply  to  it. 

I  Personally  I  care  nothing  about  it,  as  I  voted  for 
]  the  Oregon  bill  last  session;  and  some  Senators 
know  that  my  reason  for  voting  against  notice  the 
session  before  was,  that  its  fonn  appeai'ed  to  me  to 
violate  the  Constitution.  [Mr.  H.  here  explained 
at  length  his  objections  to  the  form  of  that  notice. 
He  also  excused  himself  for  voting  to  take  up  the 
Oregon  bill  last  session,  by  statmg  that  if  he  had 
I  known  at  the  time  (as  he  does  now)  how  the  ne- 
:  gotiation  then  stood,  he  would  not  have  voted  for  so 
I  much  of  that  bill  as  proposed  to  take  jurisdiction. 
But  the  Senate  did  not  know  the  facts  at  that  time, 

I  and  they  had  not  been  told  to  him.  He  did  not 
I  wonder  at  the  offence  that  was  taken  by  the  Brit- 
,  ish  Parliament,  who,  no  doubt,  believed  that  we 
■  knew  it  all,  at  tlie  time  the  bill  passed  the  other 
I  House.]  But  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
:  let  such  an  accu.sation  grow  into  a  proverb  against 
the  South.  The  South  is  my  Home;  and  such 
accusations  have  a  baleful  influence  in  kindling 
and  preserving  sectional  feelings:  I  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  expose  its  injustice,  and  then  forbear.  I 
shall  do  that  by  the  Jouryials  of  the  Senate  now  be¬ 
fore  me.  I  will  read  from  the  books,  if  any  of  my 
j  statements  should  be  questioned.  This  chm'ge  of 
“Punic  faith,”  the  Senate  will  remember,  was  in¬ 
troduced  here  some  days  ago,  when  the  honorable 
Senator  ftom  Georgia,  [Mr.  Colquitt,]  had  spoken 
of  the  course  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Air. 
Hannegan]  upon  the  Texas  question.  The  hon¬ 
orable  Senator  from  Indiana  said,  in  substance,  as 
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I  understood  him — (I  have  not  his  words  before 
me) — that  he  had  for  some  time  desired  a  fit  occa¬ 
sion  to  explain  his  vote  against  Tex  as  ^  and  now  he 
had  it;  and  that  it  was  simply  because  he  had 
foreseen  “ Punic  faith — Punic  faith.”  Then,  or 
at  some  other  time,  he  more  than  intimated  that  he 
had  found  that  Punic  faith  in  the  South.  Other 
Senators  were  formally  called  to  the  floor  to  vindi¬ 
cate  that  Senator,  by  their  statements,  showing 
that  he  really  was  suspicious  of  the  South,  of  which 
I  do  not  complain.  Altogether  the  complexion 
given  to  this  matter  before  the  public  eye  was,  that 
this  “  Punic  faith”  had  been  practised  by  one  or 
more  Southern  Senators  of  the  Democratic  party  ! 
and  the  sagacity  of  the  honorable  Senator,  it  seems, 
enabled  him  to  see  it  beforehand.  In  that  way  he 
explained  his  vote  against  Texas, 
i  Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  grave  mistake  in 
all  this  thing.  In  the  first  place,  the  Senator’s 
memory  deceived  him  as  to  the  fact  of  his  own 
vote.  He  did  not  vote  against  Texas  !  Upon  the  treaty 
he  did  not  vote  at  all !  For  the  Texas  Resolutions, 
the  next  session,  he  voted  ay  !  The  Journals  are 
before  me,  and  these  are  facts.  If  contradicted,  I 
will  read  the  votes. 

[Mr.  Hannegan  remarked:  “  I  was  present, 
and  did  not  vote  on  the  treaty.”] 

No  doubt  of  it;  but  present  or  absent  was  all 
the  same.  No  single  vote  was  worth  having  upon 
the  treaty,  for  evei-ybody  knew  in  the  Senate,  al¬ 
most  from  the  beginning,  that  the  Ueaty  could  not 
pass.  The  Senator  will  admit  that.  Then  what 
basis  for  his  charge  is  left } 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  President,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  for  notice,  &c.,  on  Oregon  was  rejected  at  that 
session — before  the  Baltimore  Convention  met  !  It 
was  rejected  by  ayes  and  noes  on  the  2ist  of  March ! 
The  convention  met  on  27th  May  !  Now,  what 
does  the  Senator  tliink  of  his  charge  of  “  Punic 
faith,  Punic  faith?” 

In  the  third  place,  every  Democratic  Senator 
save  two — the  two  from  South  Carolina,  [Messrs. 
Huger  and  McDuffie] — voted  for  the  Oregon 
bill  upon  the  tost  vote  in  the  Senate  at  the  session 
when  Texas  was  passed  through  by  the  Senator’s 
vote.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  at  that  session 
held  Texas  in  his  hand — his  single  hand  !  Without 
his  vote  it  could  not  have  passed  !  Oregon  lacked 
one  vote  to  save  it,  Texas  but  one  vote  to  kill  it. 
What  claim  will  he  set  up  for  sagacity,  and  upon 
what  grounds  can  he  make  this  charge  against  the 
South,  when  he  had  only  to  have  made  the  passage 
of  the  Oregon  bill  a  sine  qua  non  to  his  vote  for 
Texas,  and  the  thing  would  have  been  done, — 
both  would  have  passed,  or  neither.  The  Oregon 
bill  must  have  passed — always  provided,  he  could 
have  got  a  Southern  Senator  to  make  such  a 
bargain  with  him !  He  had  but  two  Senators  to 
trade  with,  for  all  the  rest  of  us  voted  for  the  Ore¬ 
gon  bill  without  a  price.  That  he  did  not  drive  a 
bargain  for  Oregon  is  no  concern  of  mine. 

[Mr.  Haywood  here  spoke  of  Mr.  Huger  as 
an  absent  friend,  whom  he  loved  too  well  not  to 
vindicate  against  unjust  aspersions,  and  was  about 
to  proceed;  when 

Mr.  PIannegan  at  once  interrupted  him  by  ex¬ 
pressing  the  highest  admiration  and  respect  for 
Mr.  Huger,  and  disavowed  all  sort  of  intention  to 


impute  to  him  an  act,  or  even  a  thought  of  the 
slightest  dishonor  as  a  man  or  a  Senator.] 

Mr.  Haywood  continued.  That  is  enough, 
Mr.  President.  The  other  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDuffie]  is  here, 
and  very  able  to  vindicate  himself,  if  he  thinks  it 
is  required.  But  I  turn  to  Iiigher  topics.  This  is 
not  a  pleasant  one. 

Mr.  President,  in  coming  to  the  conclusions  I 
have,  and  which  have  been  expressed  to  the  Senate 
without  evasion  or  disguise,  and  in  taking  my 
stand,  as  I  believe,  alongside  of  the  Executive 
department  of  the  Government,  I  took  no  counsel 
of  Great  Britain’s  strength  to  make  me  recede 
from  the  extremest  claim  of  my  own  country. 
Were  it  MEXICO,  or  any  still  weaker  and  more 
distracted  Government,  if  I  know  my  own  heart, 

I  would  demand  no  more  from  it  than  I  would 
insist  upon  against  Great  Britain, — our  rights,  our 
honorable  rights,  peaceably  and  in  love.  From 
neither,  and  from  no  other  Government  in  the 
world,  would  I  take  what  was  not  honorable  for 
my  own  to  demand;  nor  go  to  war  with  any  nation 
for  either  a  profitable  or  an  unprofitable  wrong.  I 
must  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for  giving  utterance 
to  the  sentiment,  that  an  accusation  of  this  kind 
against  our  own  Government  was  neither  just  nor 
politic  nor  patriotic.  The  rest  of  the  world  will 
be  easy  to  persuade,  with  American  Senators  to 
instruct  them,  that  our  country  is  mean  enough  to 
oppress  the  weak,  and  too  cowardly  to  assert  our 
rights  against  the  strong.  Great  Britain  will  hard¬ 
ly  find  in  that  (if  she  believed  it)  a  motive  for  sur¬ 
rendering  “all  of  Oregon”  without  a  fight,  even  if 
it  should  become  necessary  for  her  to  fight  us  sin¬ 
gle-handed  for  it. 

So,  before  God  and  the  Senate,  I  do  abjure  and 
reprobate  the  sentiment  of  hatred  to  any  nation 
as  a  motive  for  going  back  no  further  than  the 
offered  compromise. 

The  venerated  man  whose  image  hangs  con¬ 
stantly  before  us,  and  whose  name  should  ever  be 
his  eulogy  in  an  American  Senate — GEORGE 
WASFIINGTON — in  his  last  words  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  taught  us  that  the  nation  which  indulges  to - 
ivards  another  habitual  hatred  is  in  some  degree  a 
slave;”  and  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence  has  sanctified  it  as  a  political  maxim  of 
this  republic,  “  to  hold  Great  Britain,  as  ive  hold  the 
rest  of  mankind,  enemies  [only]  in  war,  but  in 
peace  friends.”  There  is  nothing  that  has  tempted 
me  to  forget,  and  nothing  shall  drive  me  to  violate, 
the  counsel  of  my  country’s  father,  nor  this  funda¬ 
mental  maxim  of  free  American  institutions.  Nei¬ 
ther  will  I  teach  the  people  to  do  it.  Good  men 
could  not  applaud  the  Senate  for  it.  Heaven 
would  not  excuse  its  practical  application,  nor  fail, 
perhaps,  to  visit  the  consequences  upon  the  nation 
itself. 

Without  going  into  our  title  to  the  Territory, 
(which,  if  the  Senate  choose,  can  be  done  here¬ 
after  and  whenever  the  bill  for  taking  jurisdiction 
over  Oregon,  or  “  any  portion  of  it,”  comes  up 
for  consideration,)  I  will  tell  you,  in  very  few 
words,  the  ground  of  right  upon  which  (if  there 
were  no  other)  I  would  put  my  vindication.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  political  RIGHT  of  my  country  to 
stretch  itself  without  any  interruption  by  foreign 
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Gov6rnments  from  ihs  Atlantic  to  tlie  Pacific 
from  sea  to  sea  on  this  continent— according  as  we 
ourselves  shall  judge  it  expedient  or  not.  That 
we  acquired  that  RIGHT  upon  this  conmient  when 
our  INDEPEA’DEISCE  was  established,  subject 
only  to  the  proviso,  that  we  must  not  do  it  so  as  to 
deny  the  like  privilege  to  otu'  neighbors,  nor  inter¬ 
fere  with  settlements  permanently  made  before  our 
Independence  was  established,  nor  with  similar 
rio'hts  belonging  to  or  acquired  by  them,  nor  act 
with  injustice  to  the  Aborig'ines.  What  we  claim 
a  RIGHT  to  do,  we  must  not  deny  to  the  Caxadas, 

It  is  a  sort  of  fSTational  pre-emption  right  to  both. 
Great  Britain  cannot  righteously  complain  so 
long  as  we  do  not  deny  to  her,  as  the  mother 
country  of  the  Caxadas,  the  same  right  equally 
with  ourselves.  She  cannot  rightfully  interrupt 
our  enjoyment  of  that  right.  And  if  she  does, 
then  we  CANXOT  SUBMIT  TO  IT.  Our  divi 
ding  line  is  at  49®  on  this  side  of  the  mountains; 
and  if  it  is  straightened  to  the  Pacific  on  the  other 
in  harmony,  Vv'e  ought  to  be  satisfied.  In  settling 
that  line  between  the  two  Governments,  the  great 
law  of  “  love  and  good  will  to  man”  requires  con¬ 
cessions  for  equivalents,  to  be  agreed  for  by  mutual 
consent,  and  they  should  be  mutually  made  for  the 
convenience  of  each  other;  and  these  are  fit  sub¬ 
jects  for  friendly  negotiation. 

This  Senate,  Mr.  President,  are  more  familiar 
with  the  doctrines  and  the  leaiming  of  books  about 
continuity  and  continuity  than  I  profess  to  be;  and 
they  might  well  complain  of  me  if  I  enlarged  upon 
those  topics.  My  constituents  are  a  plain  repub- 
licem  people,  who  generally  do  not  cai’e  to  be  en¬ 
lightened  by  such  treatises.  As  many  of  them  as 
do,  will  read  for  themselves.  By  the  Constitution 
they  have  entrusted  the  inaTcing  of  TREATIES 
with  the  President  and  Senate.  They  are  satisfied 
with  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  patriotically  dis¬ 
posed  in  all  parties  to  take  sides  with  their  coun¬ 
try.  I  mean  “  tlie  People”  are.  They  will  feel  and 
understand  this  assertion  of  our  right  to  grow  and 
multiply  when  in  the  providence  of  God  the  country 
wants  to  do  it;  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  vinuicate  me. 
At  any  rate,  they  put  me  in  this  Senate  to  act  on 
questions  of  this  sort,  questions  of  treaty-mahing ,  nnd 
to  advise  the  President  according  to  my  best  judg¬ 
ment,  upon  the  responsibility  of  my  own  con¬ 
science,  and  I  shall  govern  myself  accordingly; 
accountable  to  God  that  my  motives  are  good,  to 
my  associates  that  my  speech  be  frank,  to  tlie 
people  only  that  I  DO  RIGHT . 

AVhat  the  end  of  these  things  may  be,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ate  shall  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  me, 
must  depend  upon  the  course  Great  Britain  may 
pursue,  or  may  not  pursue,  upon  the  subject  of  a 
compromise.  Of  that  I  know  nothing.  I  only 
know  what  she  ought  to  do,  and  that  I  trust  in 
God  she  will  do.  One  thing  is  certain— it  vyill 
bring  us  to  the  end.  If  it  does  not  aid  negotiation 
it  will  not  hinder  it. 

I  believe  Great  Britain  desires  peace,  because  it 
is  her  interest  to  do  it.  Her  Minister  is  still  here — 
the  Minister  of  Peace — the  ^linister  of  Peace  from 
a  Christian  people  and  a  Clu'istian  Government. 
Why  should  we  doubt  the  result }  He  will  hai’d- 
ly  leave  before  he  has  at  least  told  us  what  is  that 
“  FURTHER  PROPOSAL  MORE  COA’SIST- 


EHT  WITH  FAIRNESS  AND  EGUITY,” 
which  he  trusted  the  Americam  Government  would 
make  to  him,  (pp.  11,  69.)  Sir,  the  civilized  world 
would  execrate  the  IMinisters  of  both  Governments 
if  this  negotiation  should  be  terminated  upon  any 
point  of  personal  or  diplomatic  etiquette.  Chris¬ 
tian  lands  £U'e  not  to  be  involved  in  wars  at  this  day 
for  the  personal  pique  of  their  agents.  Ministers 
of  peace  do  not  seek  occasion  for  a  quarrel;  but,  if 
really  inclined  to  compromise,  they  would  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  miserable  bunglers,  when  either  or  both 
of  them  cannot  find  in  their  own  correspondence, 
or  elsewhere,  a  reason  or  a  pretext  for  making  any 
offer  that  would  prove  acceptable  to  both.  If  there 
BE  ANY  SUCH,  leave  all  that  to  them,  and  there  let 
the  responsibility  rest,  undivided  by  us. 

This  matter  can  be  compromised,  if  the  two 
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Governments  ai’e  willing  to  do  it.  If  Great  Biit- 
ain  does  not  intend  to  compromise,  we  ought  to 
know  it;  let  her  not  have  tlie  excuse  for  it  that  the 
President  was  against  all  compromise,”  but  in 
favor  of  “  all  Oregon  or  none.”  She  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  say  that  that  misconstruction  of  the 
American  President,  although  proclaimed  in  the 
American  Senate  by  some  Senators,  was  neitliei 
refuted  nor  contradicted  by  any  other. 

Tiiis  notice  is  no  threat  at  all;  and  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  it  is  either  to  intimidate  Great  Britain  or  to 
offend  her.  But  hitherto  neither  of  the  two  Gov¬ 
ernments  seems  to  have  fully  realized  tlie  necessity 
of  terminating  this  last  cause  of  dispute  betiveen 
them,  and  of  opening  the  way  wider  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  a  permanent  national  concord. 

Whatever  may  be  their  course  or  their  condiffon, 
it  seems  to  me  that  WE  are  no  longer  left  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  postpone  a  final  settlement  of  this  whole  con¬ 
troversy  about  Oregon.  The  public  will,  express¬ 
ed  through  their  immediate  delegates  in  the  other 
House,  is  very  conclusive  upon  that  point.  An¬ 
other  Presidential  election,  and  every  other  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  made  subordinate  to  this  one  for  “Oiw 
Rights.” 

The  public  mind,  already  pre-occupied  by  one¬ 
sided  arguments  upon  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Ore- 
goii,  will  be  ill  no  state  to  discuss  it;  tue  people 
will  be  excited  and  misled  by  denunciations  against 
every  man  who  has  the  moral  courage  hereattei  to 
doubt  it ,  and  even  taught  to  call  him  ‘  ‘  British ; 

the  prudence  of  age  will  be  decried  as  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  a  foreign  influence  by  a  hired  press;  the 
wisdom  of  statesmen  will  be  set  aside  by  the  clam¬ 
ors  of  selfish  demagogues;  the  love  of  peace  and 
the  fear  of  God  denounced  by  factions,  and  vilified 
by  self-constituted  associations,  as  the  cowardice  of 
traitors  and  the  affectation  of  hypocrisy.  It  will 
soon  become  the  unholy  work  of  an  infuriated  party 
spirit,-aidedbypersonal  ambition,  to  create  and  pro¬ 
duce  in  our  happy  country  this,  and  much  more 
than  this; — all,  as  I  apprehend,  for  the  sake  of  put¬ 
ting  great  men  down,  mid _  exalting  little  men  to 
high  places,  more  than  it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  our  national  rights.  Senators  and  otheis 
who  would  scorn  to  play  the  game  are  incautiously 
furnishing  the  cards — “All  of  Oregon,  or  none 
Our  title  is  “  clear  and  unquestionable  — “  i  he 
Administration  is  with  us” — “  Down  with  the 
treacherous  Democrat  or  “British  Mr  lug  v  ho  opens 
his  mouth  for  compromise!”  These  cries  will  be 
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SO  many  obstacles  to  Peace ! — honorable  peace. 
As  we  would  keep  the  power  over  this  subject  in 
the  hands  to  which  the  CONSTITUTION  has  en¬ 
trusted  it;  as  we  would  protect  the  trust  committed 
to  the  Senate,  and  do  our  whole  duty  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  regulated  by  law,  to  God,  and 
to  our  consciences— I  think  the  Senate  should  aid 
to  bring  this  controversy  to  a  conclusion,  in  some 
way  or  other,  as  soon  as  possible.  Another  year, 
and  it  may  be  too  late  to  settle  it  in  peace.  Another 
three  years’  delay,  and  it  ivill  not  be  settled  without 
a  dreadful  conflict  of  political  agitations  at  home, 
and  perhaps  a  desperate  war  between  two  Christian 
nations.  God  deliver  us  from  both ! 

If  the  trusts  of  this  body  under  the  Constitution 
must  be  carried  for  discussion  beforehand  to  the 
court-houses  and  party  caucuses  of  the  land — if  we 
must  encounter  the  agitations  and  perils  and  bitter¬ 
ness  of  a  popular  ordeal,  in  our  foreign  aflairs — 
will  not  the  Senate  agree  that  it  is  safer  and  wiser 
to  take  care  that  the  pleadings  shall  be  made  up  so 
as  to  present  the  TRUE  ISSUES  ?  Notice  or  no 
notice  is  an  old  question — predetermined  and  pre¬ 
judged;  and  the  peace  of  the  country  can  hardly 
be  preserved  if  we  suffer  that  to  be  the  issue  which 
goes  before  the  country.  Let  us  give  the  notice, 
then,  to  the  President’s  hands,  before  the  negotia¬ 
tion  is  closed,  and,  if  there  is  a  compromise,  the 
question  will  go  to  the  people  upon  that.  The  re¬ 
sult  is,  to  my  mind,  neither  doubtful  nor  fearful. 
If  no  compromise  that  we  can  accept  with  honor 
shall  be  offered  now,  it  never  will  be  offered;  and 
then  we  shall  soon  have  the  whole  subject  before  us, 
and  can  take  such  steps  as  will  protect  our  rights 
and  carry  this  question  into  our^popvdar  elections 
upon  fair  and  true  issues.  But  there  has  been  a 
doubt  excited  lest  the  President  might  abuse  the 
notice  after  we  have  authorised  it,  and  you  hesi¬ 
tate.  Is  there  not  more  danger  from  our  delay, 
than  in  any  trust  we  may  repose  in  the  Executive 
by  giving  him  the  use  of  this  notice,  even  if  he 
should  abuse  it?  Friends  of  the  Administration — 
Democrats — surely  WE  can  confide  it  to  him, 
else  we  ought  not  to  be  his  friends.  Confidence  is 
not  to  be  expected  with  so  much  alacrity  from  those 
who  have  been  his  political  opponents,  especially 
when  some  of  ourselves  have  misconstrued  the  Pre¬ 
sident.  But,  Whigs  of  the  Senate,  do  you  still 
doubt  his  position?  Do  you  fear  he  may  abuse 
this  notice  after  it  is  given  to  him,  (as  it  has  been 
said  he  would,)  by  abruptly  closing  negotiation, 
and  even  refusing  his  own  offer  for  a  compro¬ 
mise  at  49*^,  should  it  be  returned  to  him?  To 
such  as  are  resolved  to  stand  by  him  AT  THAT 
LINE  OP  COMPROMISE,  and  to  NO  OTH¬ 
ERS,  do  I  appeal.  I  have  said  already  that  if 
you  do  not  mean  to  stop  concession  at  that  line, 
you  do  right  in  refusing  the  notice.  He  cannot 
speak  upon  that  point;  official  propriety  forbids  it, 
as  I  have  already  said  and  proved.  But  here 
is  a  guaranty.  Let  him  but  venture  to  occupy 
that  position  contrary  to  your  hopes  and  expect¬ 
ations.  Let  him  only  attempt  to  betray  the 
confidence  you  put  in  his  conduct.  (Oh !  he 
will  not  do  it.  I  feel  like  I  was  defending  a  friend’s 
honor,  when  I  say  again,  and  again,  and  again, 
that  this  construction  CANNOT  be  true.)  But 
what  if  he  should  attempt  it?  The  country  will 


yet  be  safe.  He  might  embarrc^s  the  Senate,  but 
he  would  destroy  himself.  The'moment  he  does 
it,  the  whole  subject  will,  by  the  Constitution,  pass 
out  of  his  hands;  and  fall  EXCLUSIVELY  INTO 
OURS.  The  Legislative,  and  not  the  Executive 
department,  will  thenceforth  have  it  in  charge; 
with  no  change  but  the  abrogation  of  a  convention 
that  it  were  rashness  in  us  to  continue  longer  in 
force.  We  have  a  majority  here  for  peace,  and  for 
every  honorable  means  of  preserving  it — no  more, 
but  all  that — men  who,  I  am  sure,  would  defy.fac- 
tion,  and  laugh  at  demagogism  in  the  crisis  of  their 
country’s  fate — Democrats  and  Whigs,  all  patriots 
and  together  upon  an  “  AMEPJCAN”  question. 
And  the  bill  for  extending  our  jurisdiction  over 
Oregon  need  not  to  be,  as  it  ought  not  to  be,  adopt¬ 
ed,  until  we  see  what  more  the  President  will  do, 
and  ivhat  Great  Britain  means  to  do.  And  this  Senate 
ought  not  to  adjourn  until  we  know  whether  we 
are  to  have  PEACE  or  a  SWORD.  IT  SHALL 
NOT  BY  MY  VOTE.  It  would  not  be  becom¬ 
ing  in  me  to  undertake  to  advise  how  we  ought  to 
act  in  such  a  case  upon  subsequent  measures. 
Though  I  do  not  admire  the  common  use  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  quotations  in  political  speeches,  the  subjectand 
the  occasion  appear  to  be  solemn  and  impressive 
enough  to  excuse  me  for  saying  upon  that  point, 
“  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 

I  come  now  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  some  of  the  several  forms  in  which  it  has  been 
proposed  that  this  notice  shall  be  authorized.  The 
resolution  reported  from  the  Coriimittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  was  not  at  all  objectionable  to  my  mind  in 
the  outset.  For  nothing  on  its  face  do  I  now  think 
that  resolution  objectionable.  But  other  Senators 
were  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  preferred  to  pursue  a 
difi’erent  form  of  words;  and  I  have  held  myself 
ready  at  all  times  to  adopt  any  form  that  might  be 
more  acceptable  to  others,  so  long  as  the  substance 
was  not  sacrificed.  If  I  could  desire  to  put  Sena¬ 
tors  of  any  party  in  a  false  position  upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  this  kind,  I  should  despise  myself.  The 
resolution  and  preamble  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  [Mr.  Crittenden,]  when  it  was  pro¬ 
posed,  seemed  to  me  to  arrive  at  the  ‘object,  sub¬ 
stantially,  by  another  form  of  words,  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter,  perhaps  not;  any  way,  I  was,  at  the  beginning, 
and  I  am  now,  contented  to  take  that.  I  like  it — I 
approve  it.  But  I  should  like  to  see  it  altered  by 
striking  out  the  proviso  which  delays  the  notice 
until  after  the  present  session  of  Congress.  My 
reasons  have  been  already  stated.  Should  they 
make  no  impression  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate,  I  do  not  expect  to  make  that  proviso 
a  reason  for  voting  against  that  amendment.  The 
preamble,  although  not  originally  necessary,  was, 
perhaps,  expedient,  on  account  of  the  (Tourse  of 
the  debates  which  sprung  up  in  the  Senate,  and 
connected  themselves  with  OREGON;  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Crittenden]  was  at  once  a  wise 
and  patriotic  movement,  to  check  the  progress  of 
unnecessary  alarm  in  the  country.  With  the  lights 
at  that  time  before  us,  I  think  it  was  so.  Though 
I  knew  nothing  of  it  until  it  was  proposed  by  him, 
in  my  heart  I  thanked  him  for  it.  That  Senator  is 
a  better  judge  than  I  am,  whether  all  the  valuable 
and  patriotic  purposes  designed  by  him  have  not 
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been  fully  accomjDlished.  The  dmerence  be* 
tween  authorizing  the  President  to  give  the  notice 
at  his  discretion,  and  a  law  annulling  the  treaty  and 
directing  him  to  give  the  notice,  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  very  material;  and  if  it  were,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  House  resolution  leaves  it  to  his  disci*e- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  of 
Kentucky.  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  either  of  the 
three,  as  may  be  most  agi-eeable  to  others. 

The  amendment  suggested  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Colquitt]  I  cannot 
vote  for — the  last  resolution.  I  sat  down  to  ex¬ 
amine  it,  with  a  sincere  desh'e  to  approve,  if  I 
could;  but  I  cannot,  and  I  regret  it  on  many  ac¬ 
counts.  The  words  are  as  follows: 

“Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  it  is 
‘  earnestly  desired  that  the  long-standing  contro- 
‘  vei-sy  respecting  limits  in  the  Oregon  territory 
‘be  speedily  settled,  by  negotiation  and  compro- 
‘  mise,  m  order  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind, 

‘  and  to  preserve  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two 
‘  countries.” 

I  object  to  this,  because,  although  circumstances 
may  make  it  proper  or  excusable  in  a  Senator  or 
Senators  to  express  his  or  their  individual  opinions 
upon  a  negotiation  in  a  debate,  yet  this  Senate  as 
a  Senate  ought  not  to  do  it,  and  we  ought  not  to  take 
charge  of  a  negotiation  pending  at  the  Executive  ! 
Department.  The  Constitution  has  left  all  that  to  : 
the  President,  unless  he  asks  the  Senate  for  ad¬ 
vice  ;  and  that  advice  should  then  j^roceed  from  the  j 
Senate  alone,  acting  in  Executive  session,  not  from 
Congress.  This  Sena.te  may  be  more  competent  ' 
to  conduct  a  negotiation  than  President  Polk,  but 
the  CONSTITUTIOiN’  has  determined  that  matter 
otherwise;  and,  “  by  the  Constitution,”  President 
Polk  is  the  wiser  and  safer  negotiator.  W e  must  ' 
not  gainsay  that  by  our  resolutions  as  a  Senate.  If ' 
it  be  our  right,  I  should  question  the  expediency  of  ‘ 
giving  any  advice  unasked.  If  we  were  ever  so 
competent  by  tlie  Constitution  to  give  the  advice  ' 
uneisked,  and  it  were  not  mexpedient  to  do  it  for  | 
other  reasons,  yet  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  in  this  [ 
case.  The  negotiation  is  pending  upon  the  basis  ■ 
of  “  compromise,”  and  we  have  the  President’s  de- ' 
claration  to  the  British  Minister  that  he  has  “  de-  j 
termined  to  pursue  it  to  a  conclusion”  upon  that  '■ 
basis.  Indeed,  Senators  know  that  after  the  basis 
was.  once  arranged  by  mutual  consent,  it  was  not  j 
in  the  power  of  one  of  them  to  change  that  basis,  | 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  or  else  termina¬ 
ting  the  negotiation. 

I  object  to  it  further,  because  if  the  SENATE 
has  a  right  to  advise,  and  it  would  be  prudent  and 
wise  to  give  the  advice,  still  it  cajinot  be  pretended  ; 
that  CONGRESS  has  such  a  power  under  the 
Constitution;  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  and  highest  ' 
duties  of  the  Senate  to  protect  the  peculiar  trusts 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  appertain  to  it,  and 
not  to  admit,  much  less  to  invite,  the  House  of 
Representatives  into  partnership  for  advising  the 
President  upon  our  foreign  affairs.  By  adding 
this  amendment  to  a  joint  resolution,  we  violate 
that  duty  ourselves,  and  consent  to  and  invite  an 
encroachment  upon  the  Senate;  and  that  forms  to 
my  miiid  a  conclusive  objection.  Were  there  no 
other,  it  ought  to  prevail. 

I  object  to  it  further,  because,  if  it  Ls  intended 


as  a  declaration  of  our  “earnest  desire”  made  to 
a  foreign  Government,  and  addressed  to  it;  then  it 
is  very  unusual,  if  it  be  not  a  reflection  upon  our 
Chief  Magistrate.  He  is  the  “  only  mouth”  of 
this  Government  to  speak  to  other  nations;  and 
'  he  has  already  told  Great  Britain  that  he  “  de* 

I  sires”  a  compromise.  Once  is  enough.  I  would 
1  sfive  no  room  for  an  inference  that  we  distrust- 

O  .  , 

!  ed  him  or  his  peaceful  purposes.  It  is  proper 
I  that  we  should  give  him  the  moral  weight  of  our 
Legislative  opinion  by  act  or  resolution  for  notice, 
and  leave  him  to  use  it  the  best  w'ay  he  can,  but 
still  responsible  for  any  abuse  of  it.  There  I  hope 
j  we  shall  stop.  Give  il  the  aid  he  asks,  but  offer 
no  impediments.  Thenceforth  I  would  make  no 
moi-e  calls  for  correspondence,  but  leave  the  Alin- 
isters  to  carry  through  the  negotiation.  Our  calls 
may  be  embarrassing  to  both  of  them.  They  are 
not  calculated  to  aid  our  own. 

There  is  tmother  objection  to  this  resolution,  that 
is  conclusive  to  my  own  mind,  and  I  ask  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  it.  If  I  interpret  it  aright,  it  advises 
a  compromise  between  49*^  and  the  Columbia  river. 

I  Now  to  that  I  cannot  agree.  In  the  6th  protocol 
i  are  these  words:  The  British  Minister  said  “  that 
!  ‘  he  did  not  feel  authorized  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
‘  respectiig  the  temtory  north  of  the  A9th  parallel 
‘  of  latitude,  u'hich  ivas  undei'stood  by  the  British 
‘  Government  to  form  the  basis  of  negotiation  on  the 
‘  side  of  the  United  States,  as  the  line  of  the  Columbia 
‘formed  that  on  the  side  of  Great  Bntain.” 

To  this,  I  apprehend,  our  Government  assented 
by  signing  the  protocol,  and  Mr.  Pakenham  has 
ever  since  treated  the  matter  accordingly.  Then 
the  “pending  controversy”  respecting  limits  is 
understood  to  be  a  controversy  whether  those  lim¬ 
its  shall  be  settled  at  49*^,  or  at  the  Columbia  river; 
and  our  advice  to  settle  it  by  compromise  would  be 
advice  to  compromise,  viz:  to  give  and  take  for  a  line 
between  these  two.  I  do  not  say  it  was  so  intended; 

I  am  sure  it  was  not.  But  see  how  much  difficulty 
there  is  in  agreeing  upon  our  construction  of  the 
^Message.  Shall  we  not  multiply  embarrassment 
by  every  step  of  our  interference  with  negotiation? 

Suppose  tliat  mine  was  not  the  proper  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  resolution.  It  must  be  admitted  not 
to  be  free  of  doubt.  That  is  sufficient  to  con¬ 
demn  it;  for  it  may  mislead  Great  Britain.  Her 
^Minister  may  understand  it  as  I  do,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  will  be  that  no  offer  that  we  can  accept 
will  be  made. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  the 
House  resolutions,  under  all  the  circumstances 
now  surrounding  this  subject,  had  better  be  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Senate.  Their  second  resolution  is  but  a 
proviso  excluding  any  inference  that  that  House 
designed  by  the  first  one  to  obtrude  into  a  subject 
belonging  to  the  President  and  Senate.  It  was 
perhaps  right  for  them  to  sav  so.  It  was  but  say¬ 
ing  to  us  and  to  the  President,  “xVs  a  negotiation  is 
pending,  and  this  House  claims  no  right  to  inter¬ 
rupt  it,  we  have  taken  care  to  declare  that  negotia¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  with  which  the  people’s  Represent-  ' 
atives  in  the  House  do  not  hereby  interpose.” 
And,  at  the  same  time,  the  vote  on  their  part  im¬ 
plied  the  absence  of  any  hostility  to  negotiation. 
Upon  this  subject,  and  at  this  stage  of  it,  negotiation 
means  compromise.  From  that  there  is  no  escape. 
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I  The  great  reason  why  I  would  entreat  the  Senate 
to  take  the  House  resolutions,  so  free  of  objection 
as  they  are,  is  this: 

The  difference,  if  any,  in  favor  of  either  of  the 
other  propositions  over  those  from  the  House,  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  inconvenience,  using  no 
stronger  expression,  which  the  sending  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  back  to  the  other  House  will  produce  in 
the  country,  and  the  certain  delay  and  probable 
embarrassments  it  will  lead  to  in  pursuing  the  ne¬ 
gotiation.  The  whole  subject  is  with  the  Senate — 
with  the  Senate  I  leave  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  now  concluded  what  I  had 
to  say.  I  must  be  more  or  less  than  a  man  if  I 
felt  so  indifferent  to  the  kind  and  flattering  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  for  two  days,  as  not  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  it.  I  have  spoken  plainly  of 
principles  and  things— I  hope  not  too  much  so. 
It  is  difficult,  I  know,  to  do  that  without  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  disrespect  to  those  I  answer.  But 
an  attack  upon  errors  of  opinion  is  no  assault 


upon  the  persons,  holding  them.  In  my  heart 
there  is  nothing  of  unkindness.  If  I  had  not  been 
placed,  most  reluctantly,  in  an  attitude  where  I 
must  speak,  or  be  misunderstood;  if  I  had  not 
been  goaded  by  repeated  declarations  which  I 
could  not  assent  to,  and  which,  if  correct,  I  knew 
would  force  me  to  oppose  the  Administration,  and 
to  abandon  a  friend,  and  which,  if  not  correct,  it 
was  my  duty  and  my  right  as  a  Senator  to  refute 
in  free  debate — I  should  not  have  opened  my  mouth. 
If  this  performaYice  of  an  unavoidable  duty  should 
leave  me  exposed  to  misrepresentation,  I  must 
bear  it.  My  hands  are  clean — my  heart  is  easy — 
my  conscience  is  unburdened;  and  if  I  have  done 
anything  for  good  I  shall  rejoice — if  not,  I  have 
tried  to  do  it.  And  having  confidence  in  Grod 
stronger  than  any  “  confidence  in  princes,”  I  pray 
that  HE  who  rules  the  destiny  of  nations  may 
guide  our  counsels  so  as  to  save  the  peace  of  my 
beloved  country,  and  protect  it  forever  by  His 
mighty  arm  in  the  enjoyment  liberty  and  religion. 
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